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T|NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
NING OF THE NEW LABORATORY FOR 


Is 
rea of PRACTIC: MY INSTRUCTION in ORGANIC 
SENERA AL CHEMISTRY, and the PRINCIPLES of 
ad MICAL RESEAKCH, under the superintendence of Mr. 
GRAHAM, Professor of Chemistry, and of Mr. FOWNES, Pro- 
of Practical Chemistry, Ween ‘COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
the Sth of January. The ratory will be open daily from 
gam todp.m. The vessanhnes and studies of the Pupils will be 
conducted under the direction and with the permission of the Pro- 
fessors, with special reference the particular objects held in 
view by the Pupils themselves. Fee for the remainder of the 
— Session (to the end of July), 20 guineas ; for six months, 
jneas ; for three months, 10 guineas ; for one moath, 4 gui- 
exclusive of materials, &e. 
C.J. 5 WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Dean of Faculty of Medicine. 
AUGU gree DE MORGAN, 
Dean of Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 
Dee, 10, 1845. Secretary to the Council. 


1EOLOGICAL MINERALOG Y.— 
Mr. TEN 149, Strand, London, gives PRIVATE 
INSTRU CTION ~ AMINE RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the 
study of GEOL‘ GY, and of the application of Mineral Substances 
inthe ARTS, illustrated by an extensive Collection of Specimens, 
Models, kc. He also arranges Elementary Collections of Minerals, 
Shells, and Fossils, to illustrate the ae | branches of Science, 
Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology, at 2, 5, 10, 20 to 50 guincas 
each. 








ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


DRAWING MASTER WANTED 
Foe THE FIGURE-SCHOOL OF THE 


SOCIETY.—Salary, £50 perannum. Attendance from nine 
totwelve on alternate days. Probationary Drawings will be re- 
q 

First—An Original Design from the 4 of Gis meeting 
Nausicaa. —See Pope's ‘ Odyssey,’ 6th Book, lines 149 to 174. 

Second—A Drawing from the Fighting Gladiator. The figures 
not to be less than 21 inches. 

a Drawing from the Head of the Apollo Belvedere, full 


“me Drawings to be sent in, at the expense of the Candidates, on 
or before the 2nd of FEBRUARY next, addressed to Epwarp 
Haxpuay, ae —— Secretary, Royal Dublin Society. 

The Election to take Fees on the SECOND THURSDAY in 
PREBRUARY ( (uaeh) 184d 
Testimonials as to character and qualifications will also be 


required. By order, p 
E. HARDMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
November 20, 1845. 


pastetction in the GREEK, LATIN, 
FRENCH, and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. af GENTLE- 
MAN, who has been employed in JITION for many years, is 
desirous to INSTRUCT a few PUPILS, during the present Christ- 
mas vacation, in ad Greek, Latin, and English langu es. Lessons 
also given in the F y & of experience. 
The highest testimonials and references 3 be produced. Terms 

erate. Pupils attended in any part of London and its suburbs. 
Pa ee letter only (pre-paid) to Mr.8. R. Shepherd, care of 

Baron, 18, Symons- street, Sloane-square, Chelsea. 


priv: ATE PUPIL—A married Clergyman, 
Zo A. of Oxford, residing near the in the South of 
England, has an unexpected VACANCY, which he is desirous of 
supplying with a Gentleman's Son, upon whose instruction and 
improvement he will be enabled to ow peculiar care and atten- 
tion, The situation offers many ag respects 
salubrity of air and great domestic comfort’. he most satisfactory 
nees can be given as to ability ana experience in tuition. 
Terms, from 100 to 120 guineas per annu’ 
letters addressed to A. Z. 5, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 
will be immediately forwarded. 


Aonduit-street, Hanover-square. 
THE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS, 


The Terms and Regulations of the Britis axp Forgrex 

Limaary, Connurt- sTReET, HaNover-square, having been revised 

facilities for La my of 

ies, at any rom 

the Metropolis, may now be or — 7 with all the New w Works for 
berusal as they issue from the pi 


Particulars and Terms ‘ovata -< post free) on application to 
— Saunpers & Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
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HAPPELL, S MUSICAL LIBRARY and 
ANOFORTE WAREHOUSE.—Subseribers ng 3/. 3s. 
year are entitled to six books or pieces of music in town, or 

in the country. Subscribers paying 2/. * : year are en: 

to four in town, or twelve me the country. l new works of 
pe are added to the — Chay i os oa bised, and ee 
STR ut GRAN ef COTTAGE, and PICCOLO 
Ht ORTES, Collard, Wornum, &c., and of 
Harps by Erard, for: 4 aa on ate. —50, New Bond-street. 


(HE WATERLOO HEROES 
thatthe Subscribers and the Public are full, Tr 
Toe d Engraving of the ‘WATERLOO HEROES’ is 


“This m inert and Reco 

painted t “y a. ie ass d of Ritestenl 3 e ~ of we, 

r. “charles 6, tere for nearly 
most successful termination. 

L Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 

juests at Apsley House, on the Anniver- 

teenth of June,’ and included in the plate 
the age,’ to whom the nation 


ever: 











GENTLEMAN, who is at present, and has 

been for many years, employed in a commercial house of 

first-rate respectability, and is agqusinted with foreign Janguages, 

will be happy to devote a considerable portion of his time in 

keeping the books of any pellwer ot or er joint-stock establish- 
ment.—Address, Y. Z. 217, High Holbo: 


NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS, 


J OHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day 
Part I. for 1846, of his CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and 
Curious BOOKS, comprising 3,000 Articles, at very reduced prices. 
It may be had or ye) = n application, or sent by post on receipt of 


eight postage’ ~ 
. 4, ona Compton-street, Soho, London. 


N R. LUCAS begs to announce that his ‘ RE- 

MARKS ON THE PARTHENON, and Observations on 

the Influence Gréek Exam —_ should have on Artin this Country,’ 

us now peblicned, ps in morocco cloth, with 17 Illustrative 

ak rice 1 
Le yt London; Messrs. Brodie, Salisbury. 
A few P Proofs on India paper, handsomely bound, price 1/. 1s, 

29, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


CESAR BORGIA, 
THE AUTHOR OF * WHITEFRIARS, 

R. "ROBINSON has authority to inform Book- 
sellers and the Public that this Work, discontinued by the 
Author in Ainsworth’s Magazine, will shortly be published in 3 vols. 
post 8vo.—In contensianens to some unfounded reports, the Author 
of * Whitefriars’ desires it to stated, that he has never 
edited any periodical, and that the only Historical Romances 
written by him are the two entitled ‘ Whitefriars’ and * W —_- , 

London: Joseph Robinson, Publisher and Bookseller. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
M. JULLIEN’S GRAND AND ANNUAL 


B AL MASQUE, to take place MONDAY, 
December 22nd, 1 

M. JULLIEN begs leave most hn sotfully to acquaint the 
Nobility and Gentry, that the above GRAND ANNUAL ENTER- 
TAINMENT will take place on Monday, Dec. 22nd, 1845, 

It is with a feeling o' tly increased contidence and satisfac- 
tion, that M. JULLIEN now has the honour to announce his 
THIRD BAL MASQUE. The experiment of first introduci 
nen of this kind in jy mle was ——- by some of 

LLIEN’S a influential 
PAA reason chi 
public countenanee 














ng aracter— 
-- ie EN, however, well knowing the 

iffe: ry Masquerade and one of the eer 
chés Bals Masqués ofthe Continent, and also having been informed 
of the manner in which the former had been usually conducted in 
this country, determined, in the year 1843, to present to the Nobility 
and Gentry'of the metropolis ove of these entertainments, and by 
sparing neither care nor expense in its production, to submit it 
fairly to their approbation. The result is well known :—the excel- 
~ nee of the Orchestra : the richness of the Costumes : the splendour 
of the Decorations: and the general and_ unequalled brilliancy of 
the whole scene, commanded both the admiration of the visitors, 
and the encomiums of the press. a 

The first Ball (1813) was successful beyond M. JULLIEN’S most 
sanguine expectations 3 © : ie Salle not only being. thronged with 
dancers, both Parées and but the portion of 
the theatre crowded with en anxious even to be mere specta- 
tors of the scene, 

The announcement of the second Ball (1844) from the very favour- 
ablereport of those present at the first, created the greatest interest : 
and conpequeniny. nearly every place in the theatre that could be 
secured, was taken many days beforehand, and on the afternoon of 
the Ball, pee a seat remained unlet. The amount paid for admis- 
sion on that occasion more than doubled the largest sum ever taken 
at Covent Garden Theatre on any one previous occasion since its 
erection. 

Sinee that period Bals Costumés have become most fashionable 
among the nobility ; the highest perso: ving, on more than 
one occasion, made them the mage entertainment of the 
season. The aristocracy consequent: ay now room a great variety 
of rich and elegant costumes, an LLIEN confidently 
anticipates a most brilliant Assemblée on the ag Experie | 
will enable him to make still farther improvements in his gener: 
arrangements; while in the DECORATIVE SPLENDOUR ot 
4 Salle de Danse it will be his endeavour to surpass former 


‘orts. 

The ORCHESTRA will, as last year, consist ‘of ONE HUN- 
DRED AND EIGHT MUSICI on (being the present Concert 
Orchestra ee numerous additions! 

Principal Cornet-a- Pistons IR RG KENIG. 
CONDUCTOR, M. JULLIEN. 

Ali the New f+— Quadrilles, Galea Polkas, &e., will be 
played during the eveni ng. 

Tickets for the Ball, 10s, fd. each. 

The Audience poreen of the theatre will, as before, be se 
apart for SPECTAT ORS, who may thence enjoy the brilliant A 


unique Scene. 
for Spectat Dress Circles, 5s. ; Boxes 3s. ; 


e Pw ray of 
a 
Tickets ® the Ball, Private Boxes and Places, Ly 4 be secured 
on application to Mr. 0” Reilly. at the Box-office of the Theatre ; 
Tickets for the Ball and Private Boxes also at the Libraries 
of Messrs. Mitchell and Sams; - at M. Jullien’s, 214, Regent- 








Refreshments, 


consisting of Ices, Coffee, Sherbet, Tea, Carrara 
ater, c* ~/ 


uring the evening ; and at one o'clock 


“ will rved. 
Nathan of 18, Castle-street, Leicester-square, is appointed 
Costumier to th ¢ Ball. 








Sales bp Auction. 
STEEL AND COPPER PLATES, ENGRAVINGS, &c. &e. 
-_. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room 
Fieet-street (corner of Chan cery-lane), on THURSDAY, 
Deceinbe - 18th, and FRIDAY, "December 19th, 1845, at 12 


precise’! 
N "EXTENSIVE COLLECTION 
f ENGRAVED STEEL and COPPER PLATES, with 
the Stock of PROOFS and ae being a portion of the Stock 
of an old established Publishing House, consisting of the Works 
Ps the first-rate Artists; also new and important Standard 


Me be vivwod two dags peesoding the sale, end Catalogues hed. 





SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 


By souree ATE & BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22. Flow street, 
nr mn MOND. December 15, and following day, at 1 
HE. GENUINE STOCK OF “MR. HUGH 
CUNNINGHAM, by order of the Assignee (removed from 
193, Strand), consisting of an extensive and well-selected assori- 
ment. st MODERN OOKS, FANCY and USEFUL STA- 
TIONERY, &c. A quantity of Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
on Books ; several remainders of Standard Works ; ; & variety 
of Magazines for 1845; about 300 volumes of Modern Novels and 
Romances, &c. &c. Also, 153 Wood Blocks, engraved for the New 
Series of ‘The Mirror,’ &, &. &c. 


On THURSDAY, December 38, Sen the Premises, 193, Strand, 


THE GENUINE HOUSEHOLD FURNI- 
TURE and EFFECTS of Mr. HUGH CUNNINGHAM (by. ote 
rd the a consisting of mahogany four-post and French 

bedsteads ther beds and bedding ; chests of drawers ; washing 

stands ; glasses ; loo, card, and occasional tables ; mahogany sofas 

-— yee sideboards ; damask and other window curtains ; ear- 

rth rugs, ani d the usual requisites. Also, the VALUABLE 

TASE, of the SOREMISES. 93, STRAND. May be viewed, and 

Catalogues had of P. aan) isq. Official Assignee, 20, Pasing- 

hall-street ; of a L. Beetholm, Esq. New Inn, Strand; and of the 
Auctioneers, 22, Fleet-street. 


On FRIDAY, December 19, at the Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 

A CIRCULATING LI BRARY, consisting of 
about 2,000 volumes of popular Modern Novels, Romances, and 
Works of Fiction, including recent productions ‘of the most emi- 
nent writers. May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreien and Grneran 


e? . Acent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clervy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, &c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World.—All Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and prompeseres and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.—The List of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dents, ome every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 


Old Jewry. 
|) Acents, and Acexts to the Rorat Acaveur, No. 7, Old 
ewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
im receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c, 
from a}l parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &e.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
rey information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
INERAL SPA OF 


N These celebrated hot mineral springs possess all the 
curative properties of the most esteem<d mineral waters of Ger- 
many. Many distinguished physicians and surgeons have tes- 
tified to their great efficacy in numerous organic and other 
diseases, which is further evidenced by the greatly-inc =~ 
number of invalids who resort to them with signal benetit. Ba 
is now reached from London (via Great Western Railway) in less 
than three hours; and as a place of residence, offers singular 
attractions to the invalid. Printed pesCoutens, | containing a list 
of the complaints for which the Bath waters are most eric 
with every information, supplied gratis on application. 

Messrs. Green & Simms, Proprietors of the Pump-rooms and 
Baths, Bath. 





TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Forrian 





BATH 





Ju published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
7XPLANA ATIONS; by the Author of ‘ Vestiges 
4 of the Natural History “of Creation 

London: John Churchill, Princes street, Soho, 
A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
In the — 7 yall be published on the 20thof December, in 
12 rocco cloth, gilt edge® price 2s. 6d. 


red m 
THE PLEASURES OF POESY ; a Poem, in 


two Cantos. 
By HENRY W. HAYNES, 
Author of ‘Job, and other 4 4" dedicated to W. Wordsworth, 


t Laureate. 
bubhichos 2, Red Lion-street, Holborn, 
price 2/. in sheets, 
{ASTI ROMANT: the Civil and Literary. Chro- 
ogy of Rome and Constantinople, fro’ eath of 


‘om 
Pama A to the Death of Justin Il. By ENRY TYNES 
LINTON, Esq. M.A. late Student of of Christ Church. 
ol. AB 


LES. 
Oxford : At the University Press. Sold by Parker, Oxford ; 
Payne & Foss, and Gardner, ] 


ondon. 


By ORDER of the 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY, 





London: Edwin Yates, 








is day is published, Svo. 5s. 
THE NAU" TICAL ALMANAC for 1849; 
containing, in addition tothe usual matter, an Ephemeris of 
Gambart’s Comet, now visible, and extended Ephemerides of the 
Minor Planets. 
*The Nautical Almanac’ for 1845, 46, and 47, 
may still be had, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


INTRODUCTION TO LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, small Svo. 4s. 6d. sewed ; 5a. cloth. 
ECTURES to FARMERS — on AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. 
By ALEXANDER PETZHOLDT. 

“ It is the first work we have seen in which the chemist has con- 
descended to write, so as those not fee week in the a rey of the 
science may understand what he writes 

London; Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
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Now ready, Part 3, 8vo. (to be continued Monthly), consisting of 
tte and Coloured Plates, sthastrated with Engravings on 
Wood, price 3s.; with plain Plates, 

NATURAL HISTORY “of "the MAMMALIA. 
By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq. of the British Museum. 


KOSMOS; a General Survey of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Universe. By A. VON HUMBOLDT. 


KAEMTZ’S COMPLETE COURSE of 
METEOROLOGY. Translated by C. V. WALKER. Post 8yo. 
lettered, with 15 Plates, 12s, 6¢ 

OWEN'’S ODONTOGRAPHY. Now com- 

2 vols. half-russia, gilt top, imp. 8vo. 6/. 6s., and in 4to. on 
ndia paper, proofs, 102. toe Part 3 and Last, with 68 Plates, in 
8yo. 21. 7s.; ditto, in 4to. Plates on India paper, 3/. 17s, 


RURAL ECONOMY in its RELATIONS 
ye CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, and METEOROLOGY. By 

J.B. BOUSSINGAULT. 2ndedition, carefully re-compared with 
the original, and all the Tables re-calculated. 8vo. lettered, 18s. 

NATURAL (The) 5 HISTORY of MAN. By 
J. C. PRICHARD, vol. royal 8vo. with 44 Eploured 
Plates, and 5 Plain. 2nd edition, in cloth boards, 1/, 13s, 6c 

—e H.§Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 





edition, foolscap, 6s. cloth ; 10s, morocco, 


EMAIN iS of the REV. CHARLES WOLFF, 
Author of the ‘ Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore ;’ with 
a brief Memoir of his Life. 
y the VEN. ARCHDEACON RUSSEL 
With an Engraving of the Monument in St. Paul’s ‘Cathedral to 
e Memory of Sir John Moore, 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT, 


UTTER’S TANGIBLE 
ARITHMETIC and GEOMETRY for 
CHILDREN ; an easy and effectual Method of 
teaching the ee lest Rules of ARITHMETIC 
and Fractions ; also the Formation of Squares, 
Triangles, Cubes, Prisms, Pyramids, &c., and 
an endless variety of Buildings ; with numerous 
illustrative Cuts: forming a oe ig fund 
of Amusement and Instruction, admirably adapted for Prepara- 
tory Schools and Families. ond edition, revised and improved. 
Price 1s,; or with a box of 96 Cubes 5s.; with 144 ditto, 6s. 6d ; 3 or 
with 144 larger mahogany Cubes, 10s. 

“A very ingenious and successful attempt to teach the sciences 
of numbers and space by tangibie objects. The system is as pleasing 

as it is instructive, andis a good addition to the toys of science. 

Illustrated London News, 
May be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, Toymen, &c. 
gen. : J. Trimen, 11, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn : Taylor 
oven alton, 28, Upper Gower-street ; Payne & Son, 16 and 17, High 
olbo: 


APPROPRIATE GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S DAY 











Published by George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane, London. 





BERNARD BARTON'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Price 6s. feap. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth extra, 
Dedicated to the Nati n, by Her Majesty's express permission, 

ov EHOLD VERSES. By 

BERNARD AA Embellished ‘with a Vignette 

Title and Frontispiece, engraved by Bentley, from Drawings by 
CHURCHYARD 


“cn Third Thousand. —_— and enlarged. 


ium n neat cloth binding, price 10s, 6d. 
WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM. By W. i. 
BARTLETT. 


Illustrated with Nine Engravings on Steel, by 
= Bentley, and Brandard ; a Map, and nearly Forty superior 

‘ood 

The object of this work is to present a correct idea of this me- 
morable city, in our own day, from personal observation; em- 
peacing _ ere —s of interest, most of which have not 
been before described. Ancient City is illustrated in a brief 
Essay, +} View as wn Pe by Titus, drawn from the most 
careful investigation, and beautifully printed in the new tinted 
style by the patent process. 

Ill. 

In large folio, TTS ith ‘ Roberts's Holy Land, price 15e. 

BARTLETT'S EWS, illustrating the 
Topography of ANCIENT and MODERN JERUSALEM; ‘drawn 
from original materials collected on the spot. oe raphed by 
J.C, Bourne, accompanied by Maps and a Descriptive 


Iv. 
The Thirtieth Thousand. 

FAMILY WORSHIP: a Guide to Family 
Devotion. By the Rev. A. FLETCHER, D.D. of Finsbury Chapel, 
ondon. Price 11. 6s. hendecmely bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
and embellished with Seventeen Steel Engravings. This work 
comprises a Hymn, and a portion of Scripture, with suitable 
Reflections and Devotional Exercises ; presenting an entire course 
of family worship for both morning and evening of every day 

throughout the year. 


A COMPLETE BODY OF MUSIC, adapted 
to the growing demand for Music among all classes of the com- 
munity. In three volumes, super-royal Svo. in very neat cloth 
bindings, 33s. (each ane embe: bellished by an elegant frontispiece), 
or in separate volum 

I, Psalm Tunes, ‘S36 ERED cs sacennaesnonces edenqecteores 8s, 

TE, Gaoved Music, S48 pages .......5..csccccvescosecces cece 2 

IIL. ey , Music—Songs, Duets, Trios, Glees, Madrigals, 
18 eo rith PEOPLE'S MUSIC BOOK.” 
a Ey Be TU RLE, E “4 Organist of Westminster Abbey ; and 
DWARD TAYLOR, Esq. the Gresham Professor of Music. 

The Tunes and Pieces are arranged principally for Four Voices, 
with an accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte; forming 
respectively a complete bod. ody of the best Music for the Cathedral, 
the _— or Chapel, the Family, the Glee Club, and the Madrigal 

joc 


bat od aN considerable allowance will be made to Congregations 
adopting | the Psacm Tuners, and taking a number of copies fe 
Choirs, Choral, and Madrigal Societies, &c. with the Sacred and 
Secular Music. 
vi. 


MOZ ane . LAST AND cap nel WORK, 
uper-royal oblong 4to. 

MOZART'S. REQUIEM, avapted for the first 
time to English Words, chiefly from the Holy Scriptures, with the 
a Bors of of the principal ‘Dignitaries of the Church. By the 

ators of ‘The People’s Music Book ;’ the Accompaniments ex- 

arranged from the original score, 


London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane, London, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER,’ 


On the 1st of January will be published, 
PART I., to be continued Monthly, price One Shilling, 


es 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE 
A Tale of the Dime of the Minion. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 


NEW WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES, 


with ELUCIDATIONS and CONNECTING NARRATIVE. 
trait, price 36s. cloth. 


STORIES from the ITALIAN POETS. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 





Being 


In 2 thick vols. 8vo. with a Por 


a Summary in Prose of the 


Poems of DANTE, PULCI, BOIARDO, ARIOSTO, and TASSO, with Comments throughout, occasional Passages versi- 


fied, and Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Authors. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 





In 2 vols. post vo. 24s. cloth, 


NOTES of a JOURNEY from CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO, 


By MR. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 


ties. 


In 1 yol. post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 





Ww ith a beautiful Mluminated 


ARCHZZO0LOGICAL ALBUM; or, Museum of National Antiqui- 


Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A, F.S.A. 


Frontispiece and Title-page, in 


Chromolithography, 26 Etchings on Steel (four of which are coloured) of remarkable Buildings and Antiquities, and up- 


wards of 117 Engravings on Wood, all drawn by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 





In 1 vol. 4to. price 32s. cloth gilt. 


PAULA MONTI; or, the Hotel Lambert. By M. EUGENE SUE. With 


Twenty beautiful Mlustrations, drawn by Jules David, and engraved on Wood by the first English Artists, under the 


Superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 


The EDINBURGH TALES. 


by Mrs. JOHNSTONE, Mrs. GORE, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth gilt. 





NICOLL. In large 8vo. price 4s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt. 
Also, Vol. I., containing 19 Stories, or Novellettes, by the ablest writers of fiction of the day, price 


4s. 6d. in cloth and gilt. 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES of the POET MOORE; 





Volume the Second, containing Stories, or Novellettes, 
Miss MITFORD, MARY HOWITT, JOHN MILLS, HOFFMAN, and ROBERT 


being a Series of Por- 


traits of the principal Female Characters in his Works, from Paintings by eminent Artists, made expressly for the work. 
Engraved in the highest style of Art, by or under the immediate superintendence of Mr. EDWARD FINDEN, With 


descriptive Letter-press. In imperial 4to. elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt edges, price 2/. 


proof impressions of the plates on India paper, 3/. 3s. 


The CHILD of the ISLANDS. 





A Porm. By the 


With an Illustration by Daniel Maclise, R.A. In imperial 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt. 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ART. 


Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and Shade, Effect and Colour. 





With numerous Illustrations, drawn and engraved by the Author. 


The KING of SAXONY’S JOURNEY in ENGLAND in 1844. 


By DR. CARUS. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of the AGE of the FRENCH REVO- 


A Course of Lectures delivered at the University of Bonn in 1829. 


DAHLMANNW’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


LUTION. 





THE FOREIGN 
IN PREPARATION. 


up to the Establishment of the Republic. 





CuapmMan & HALL, 186, Strand. 





2s.; or in atlas 4to. with 


HON. MRS. NORTON. 


LIBRARY. 






* Treating of Beauty of 
3y J.D. HARDING, Author of ‘ Elementary Art, 
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NEW MAGAZINE. 


On January Ist will be issued, with an Illustration by Puiz, and several Wood Engravings, price 2s. 


THE UNION MAGAZINE. 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 


Published for the Proprietors, by MappEN & Ma.coim, Leadenhall-street ; 


To whom all Communications for the Editor, Advertisements, &c. are to be addressed. 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. COLBURN WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MontTH THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 


TWO ROMANCES BY B. DISRAELL ESQ. MP. 


Author of ‘Coningsby’ and ‘ Sybil.’ 


1, CONTARINI FLEMING—2, ALROY. 


Reprinted with the permission of the Author, and comprised in 3 vols. with a Portrait of Mr. Disraeli. 


THE 


Il 
NEW TIMON. 
A ROMANCE OF LONDON, Syo. 1s. 6d. (Now ready.) 
Ill. 


LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


v. 
LETTERS of ROYAL and ILLUS. | 


By THOMAS ROSCOR, Esq. 


Vol. I. comprising WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
Printed uniformly with Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.’ Post 8yo. with Portrait, &c. 10s. 6d. bound’ 


THE CITIZEN 


A NOVEL. Edited by MARY HOWITT. 


TRIOUS LADIES of GREAT BRITAIN. 


Originals, with Introductory Notices. 
EVERETT WOOD, 3 vols. small 8yo. with Fac-simile Au- | 


tographs, &c. 


vi. 

SKETCHES from LIFE. By the late | 
LAMAN BLANCHARD. With a Memoir of the Author | 
by SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart, 
a Portrait of the Author after a drawing’ by D. Maclise, R.A. 
and several Wood Engravings from Designs by al 


Cruikshank, &c. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By MARY ANNE 


IV. 


3 vols. (Now ready.) 


The QUEEN 
Historical Novel. 
ready). 


Edited from the 


Vilr. 


OF PRAGUE. 


vil. 
of DENMARK: 


Edited by Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


an 
(Now 


| The FIFTH VOLUME of the NEL- 


3 vols. with 
Tale of the Court of Charles IT. 
of Honour.’ 

| 3 vols. 


| SON LETTERS and DISPATCHES. 8vo. 


1X- 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY: a 


By the Author of ‘ Maids 
(A Second Edition of which is now ready.) 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. 


OF THE 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 


SANSCRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, 
AND SCLAVONIC LANGUAGES 


Translated from the German by LIEUTENANT EASTWICK, and edited by PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON. 


GERMAN, 


Mapp 


By PROFESSOR F. BOPP. 


EN & MALco.m, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. 


On Saturday, December 20th, will be published, price 5s. small 8vo. 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


DICKENS. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. R.A.; DANIEL MACLISE, Esq. R.A.; 
JOHN LEECH, Esq.; and RICHARD DOYLE, Esq. 


A CHRISTMAS 
Five Shillings. 

THE CHIME 
Twelfth Editi 


Also, b: 
CAROL, IN 





y the same Author, uniform with the above, 


Prosk. Being a Ghost Story of Christmas, 


Sixth Edition. 


Price 


8, a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old Year Out and a New Year In. 
on. Price Five Shillings. ° 


london : printed and published for the Author, by Brappury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street, and Whitefriars 








FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
HE PRIVATE DIARY, formed on the Plan 


of* eo Student’s Journal,’ for general Use. Post 8vo. half- 
bound, 4s. 6¢ 
“This can account of my time will make me more sensible of 
its value: it will dissipate by its detail the illusion which makes 
us consider only years and months, and disregard hours and days.” 
Git bon's Journal, 

The Student’s Journal. Arranged, Printed, and 
Ruled for receiving an Account of every Day’s Employment for the 
space of One Year. With an Index and Appendix. Post 8yo, 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

“TI pre = from this day to keep an exact Journal of my Actions 
and Studies, both to assist my Memory, and accustom me to set a 
due value on my Time.”—Jutroduction fo Gibbon's Journal, 

: 

The Literary Diary; or, Complete Common. 
Place Book, with an Explanation, and an fpipnehes of Two Letters 
on a leaf. Post 4to. ruled throughout and half-bound, price 12s, 

A Pocket Common-Place Book. With Locke’s 
Index. Post 8vo. half-bound, 8s. 6d. 

London : Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOK, 
A BOOKE OF 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


ILLUMINATED FROM ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 


Containing Ten by - = lish Carols by Herrick, Brsnor Haut, 
Epmunxp Bouton, &c. uminated with twenty-four 
printed in Gold and hone in the splendid style of the 15th ‘cen. 
tury, and illustrated with four beautifully-coloured Mi 
Pictures : 








1. The Annunciation. 
2. The Angels appearing to the Shepherds. 
3. The Birth of our Saviour. 
4. The Adoration of the Magi. 


Small 4to. egunapetatly bound, price 25s. or in morocco super- 

xtra, by H ayday, 2 guine a8, 

The Borders in this Book are copied from the Harleian MSS, 2936 
and 3469; Royal MSS. 19, C. 3. and 19, C. 8.; the De Croy MS. ; pane 
Henry the Eighth’s Miss al in the British Museum ; and fr 
Book of Hours in the possession of the Publisher. The Ministare 
Paintings are from the Harleian MS. 2877, 

London : Joseph Cundall, 12, Old_Bond-street ; Wm. Pickering, 
Pice eadilly ; and George Bell, 156, Fleet-street. 


NEW MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
INDERELLA, a Fairy Legend, adapted to the 


Pianoforte without rhyme or (very little) reason, Ry CHAS. W. 
GLOVER, splendidly illustrated in Chromo- lithograj ph, +X gold 
soa colours by Brandard, price 4s.—London : Leon ps 
head Albemarle-street ; where may be had, he J Feast of 
li ans Chinese divertimento for the pianofo rte with beautiful 
title and gold border by Brandard, 2s, 6d, * A Night Storm at Sea,” 
descriptive divertimento for the pianoforte, introducing the cele- 
brated song * Fear not, but trust in IP’ rovide ence —The Pilot—with 
characteristic title by Brandard, 2s, 6d. ‘The E mperor Napoleon's 
—_— across the Alps,’ with elegant title in chromo-lithography 

by I Brandard, 2a. 6 6d. 


INTERESTING BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, Cornu, Lonpon. 





Second Edition, in post 8vo, price ‘108, 6d, handsomely bound in a 
new kind of cloth, silver gilt ; or 9s, boards, 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


Inthe press, uniform with the above, _ 
WIT AND UMOUR. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
Sixth Fdition, in 3 vols. feap. Bro. beautifully illustrated, pate 


7s. 6¢ each, in a handsome and vniform cloth bi inding ; 
10s. 6c, Morocco, 


PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of ‘ The Women of England,’ &. &c. 
Thirteenth Edition, considerably enlarged, price 6s. cloth, 
RECTORY OF VALEHEAD ; 


Or, THE EDIFICE OF A HOLY HOME. 
By the Rey. W. EVANS, M.A. 


Third Edition, a, 3 0. price 78. 6d. clot - 
THE LAST of the PL: ANTAGED ETS; 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 


6. 


In 1 vol. demy Svo. with Portrait, price 12s. cloth, 
THE LIFE OF 
MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
COUNTESS OF RICHMOND. AED DERBY, and MOTHER 
By CAROLINE A, HALSTED. 

WORKS BY THE REV. C. B. TAYLER, M.A, 
Author of* May You Liss It.’ 


RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. 
Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
MONTAGUE;; or, Is this RELIGION? 
A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF THE WORLD. 

New Edition. feap. 8vo. with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 


SOCIAL EVILS, and their REMEDY. 
OF NARRATIVES. 
In Eight Numbers pre o teed £ in Four Volumes, 





THE ATHENZUM 








CDec. 13 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 
4, OLD COMPJON-STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


oem ready, ® Fourth Edition, enlarged and illustrated with 38 De- 
by W. B. Scott, 12mo. in rich illuminated cloth, gilt edges, 


aon RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
lected chiefly from Oral Tradition. 
J.0O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 


“Tilustrations! And here they are: Fy 4 pictures, which the 
three-year olds understand before their A, C, and which the 
fifty-t! -year olds like almost as weil as the t » T 

Literery Gazette, 


THE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY ; with 
Pivstentions from Old English Writers) By MARK ANTONY 

LOWER. With numerous Engravings from Desi by t 
Author. A handsome volume, 8yo. cloth, Gules appropriately 4 
namented Or, lis, 


“The present volume is truly a ber wens as sequel (to the ‘ Surnames’), 
in the same curious and anti with remark- 
able facts and intelligence such a fund of amusing anecdote and 
illustration, that the reader is almost surprised to find that he has 
learnt so much, whilst he appeared to be pursuing mere entertain- 
ment. The text is so pleasing that we scarcely dream of its sterling 
value ; and it seems as if, in unison with the woodcuts, which so 
cleverly, explain its poe, and adorn its various topics, the whole 
design Were intended for a relaxation from study, rather than an 
ample exposition of an extraordinary and universal custom, which 
produced the most important effect upon the minds and habits of 
mankind.”—Literary Gazette. 


ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, His- 
torical, Etymological, and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. Second 
Edition enlarged, woodcuts, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





*x* To those who are curious about their patronymic, it will be 
found a very instructive and amusing volume—mingling wit and 
pleasantry with antiquariaa research and historical interest. 


ST. PATRICK’S FURG ATORY ; an Essay 
on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and_ Paradise, current during 
the Middle Ages. By THOMAS W "RIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. Post 
8yo. cloth, és, 


“This appears to be a curious and even amusing book on the 
singular subject of purgatory,in which the idle and fearful dreams 
of superstition are shown to be first uarrated as tales, and then 
applied as means of deducing the moral character of the age in 
which they prevailed.”— Spectator, 


RELIQUIZ, ANTIQUZ: Scraps from 
Ancient Manuscripts, illustrating chiefly Early English Litera- 
ture, and the English Language. Edited by W rw and 
HALLIWELL. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, : 2. 2s. ; reduced to li, 4 


wee Tt contains a large number of Bietes in eine Anglo- 
Norman, and Barly English. It will be found of use to future 
hilo: logists, and to all who take an inte rest in the history of our 
anguage and literature. 


COINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN 
DESCRIBED and ILLUSTRATED. By as AKERMAN, 
F.S.A. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, wih anew set of plates, 
8yo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


*¥* The “ Prix de Numismatique” has just been awarded by the 
French Institute to the Author for this work. 


ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, under whom all 
the Civill and_Blo< 5 Warres since Anno 1642 to Anno 1647 are 
related. By JOHN VICARS, Author of ‘ England’s Parliamentary 
Chronicle,’ &e. &c. Royal o. reprinted in the old style (similar 
to Lady Willoug shby’s Dia with a copes of the 18 rare Portraits 
after Hollar, &. ; half morocco, 5 


*g* Copies of the Original Baition haye been sold from 16/. to 202, 


A DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
VINCIAL WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, &c. from the reign 
of Edward I.; including those which occur in the works of 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Shakspeare, and their Contemporaries ; 
forming a complete Key for the reader of the works of our Ancient 
Poets, Drainatists, and other Authors, whose works abound with 
allusions of which explanations are not to be found in ordinary 
dictionaries and books of reference. By J. O. ALLI ELL, 
F.R.S. &. Parts L. to VL. Syo. closely printed in double columns, 
price 2s, 6d, each. 





“It forms a most comprehensive glossary to all our old English 
writers, from the beginning of the fourteenth century to the time 
of the Stuarts, including the earlier chroniclers, the writings of 
Wycliffe, and a long range of poets, from Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, 
Gower, Lydgate, &c. to Spenser and his contemporaries, with 
Shakspe: are and the dramatists of that age. Most of the words of 
the Dictionary are illustrated by examples, selected not only from 
printed authorities, but from the numerous early English Mss. 
scattered through public and private libraries, and these are 
extremely numerous and valuable. In addition to the obsolete 
— of our language, this work may be said to be a complete 

ictionary of the local dialects of the present day, and is one 
which will be an acceptable addition to every library. 

Morning Herald. 


ESSAYS illustrative of the LITERATURE, 
POPULAR SUPERST yy. and HISTORY of ENGLAND 
in the MIDDLE AGE y THOMAS WwW RIGHT, M.A, 2 vols. 
post 8vo.— Nearly ready. 


A GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, 


= the Basle of Rask’s Grammar : to which are added, 4 e in 
J. 





Prose and Verse, with Notes for the U L 

VERNON, BA Oxon.—Neulyreaay ee By 
HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH; with an 

Historical and Literary Introduction. By W. A. CHATTO, 


—_— =. bea History of Stood Engraving Jackson’ 3). Illus: 
rated wit ngravings, the mos' > copies ever 
of the originals, Square 12mo.—In the p silicate 


pa RBOIS: ELEMENTS of NAVAL 
QSAR AGS ice Nae MURANO, 





' Portrait and Vignette, 2is. ; or 42s. in morocco 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


For the Present Season. 





By W. A. 


(Just ready, 


I. 
Tue History oF CiviLizaTION. 
Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 2 vols. 


Il. 

Araric A. Wartts’s Portry anv Patnt- 
ina, Lyrics of the Heart; with other Poems. With 40 Plafes, 
Uniform with Rogers’s* Italy’ and * Poems,” 312, 6d. ; proots, 31, 3s, 

(Nea rly ready, 
11t. 

Rozsert SoutHey’s OLiver NeEwMAN. 
England Tale (unfinished). With other Poetical Remains. 5s, 


A 


Iv. 
Tue Rev. Tuomas Date’s Domestic Li- 
turey, and Family Chaplain. (dt Christmas. 


v. 
Over-PoruLaTIon AND 1Ts REMEDY. By 
Wittiam Tuomas THorntor. (Next week. 
vi. 


Antonio Perez anv Puitir II. By M. 
Micyet, Member of the Institute of France. Translated by C. 
Cocks, B.L, Translator of Michelet’s * Priests, Women, and Fami- 
lies, (Un the press. 


Vil. 


Gray's Execy, written ina Country Church- 
yard. Illuminated in the Missal Style, by Owzn Jones, Archi- 
tect. 31s. 6d. in patent relievo leather. [At Christmas, 


VItl. 


Tue Parasies or Our Lorv. Richly Ilu- 


minated, with borders in colours and black and gold, roe 4 a Design 
from one of the early German FE nevavers. 21s, in a massive carved 
binding ; or 30s. in morocco, by Mayday. (At Chrisimas, 


Moonr's Mrtovizs.. ‘Illustrated by Danret 
Macuise, R.A. With 161 Designs engraved on Steel. 3/. 3s. boards ; 
or 44 14s. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday: proof impressions 
(only 200 printed) 6/. Gs, boards, 


Francis ne Maxims. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Parallel Passages, by Emma Martin. Por- 
trait, 7s. boards ; or 14s. in morocco (old 7 by Hayday. 

xt. 


Tue Ittuminatep CALENDAR AND Diary 
For 18:6, from the MS. “ Hotrs” of the Duke of Anjou, *-1" 
King of Sicily and Jerusalem (Louis 11. of France), 42s i 
splendid binding. 

XI. 


Gotpsmiru's Porticat Works. 
by Members * the Etching Club. Uniform with ‘Thomson’s 
Seasons.’ 21s. ; or 36s. in morocco, hy Hayday ; on prepared paper 
(only 100 printed) 42s. cloth. 


Illustrated 


Amy Herperrt. ae a Rete: Edited by the 


Rey. Witiiam Sewer, B.D, A New Edition. 2 vols. 9s. 
xIv. 
GertrupE: a Tate. By the Author of 


‘Amy Bute 
Edition, 2 vols. 


a by the Rev. Witiiam Sewe tt, B.D. Ne 
(On Friday next. 


xv. 


Tuomas Moore's Poreticat Works. Com- 
plete in One Volume, uniform with Heng a = Byron's.” 
y Hayday. 


XVI. 


Rosert Soutuey’s Porricat Works. Com- 
plete in One Volume. uniform with * Moore’s’ and * Byron's.’ Por- 
trait and Vignette, 2ls. ; or 42s. in morocco, by Hayday. 


XVII. 


New Epitions or Maunper’s Poputar 
TREASURIES. 

1, The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 
REFERENCE: a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 10s. ; or 
in embossed binding, Irs. 

2 The BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. Comprising 12,000 Memoirs. 10s.; or in em- 
bossed binding, i2s, 

3. The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: a Co- 

pious Popular Encyclopsedia of the Belles-Lettres. 10s. ; or in em- 

ssed binding, 12s. 

4. The HISTORICAL TREASURY ; comprising an Outline 4 
General History, and giao Histories of every Nation. 10s. ; 
in embossed binding, 12s. 


XVIII. 


Wirriam Howirt's Ittustratep Works: 
1, The BOY’S COUNTRY-BOOK. 8», 
2 VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES. Two Series, 21s, each. 
3. The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 21s. 
4. The RURAL LIFE of GERMANY. 2s, 
5. The STUDENT-LIFE of GERMANY. 21s, 


xIx. 


Henprik ConscrENce’s SKETCHES FROM 
Fremtsn Lire. In Three Tales. Translated from the “ane 
With the 130 Engravings illustrating the Original Wor TN B. . 

ext week, 





London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonGMaNs. 





NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK, 











1, 
LIVES of the LORD CH ANCEL. 


LORS of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times till the 
of George IV. By LORD CAMPBELL. 3 vols. 8yo, 435. 


2. 


THE MARLBOROUGH pDEg 
PATCHES. Edited by SIR GEORGE MURRAY, Yols, 
IV. and V. With an Index. 8vo. 20s. each. 


3. 
THE GEOLOGY of RUSSIA in 


EUROPE and the URAb MOUNTAINS. By R. I. MUR. 
CHISON, R.G.S. With coloured Maps, Sections, Plates of 
Fossils, &e. 2 vols. royal 4to. 


4. 


MEMOIRS of the NAVAL LIFE and 
SERVICES of ADMIRAL SIR PHILIP DURHAM, GCR 
BvO. 5s. Gade 


5. 


CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS against 
the ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES of the 
CHURCH of ROME. Selected from the Works of Eminent 
Divines. By Rev. JAMES BROGDEN. VolL  8yo. bs, 
(To be completed in 5 vols.) 


6. 
REMARKABLE CRIMES and 
TRIALS. Translated from the German of FEUERBACH, 
By LADY DUFF GORDON, 8yo, 12s, 
7. 
LETTERS from the BYE-WAYS of 


ITALY. By MRS. STISTED. With Plates. 8yo. 18s. 





8. 
THE MILITARY MISCELLANY, 


comprehending a History of the Recrvrtine of the Army, 
MiLitaryY PonisnMents, &c. By HENRY MARSHALL, 
F.R.S.E. Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals. 8yo. lis, 


9. 
THE FAIRY RING: a New Collee- 


tion of Tales and Stories from the German. By J. E, 
TAYLOR. With 12 Lllustrations by Ricnanp Doyiz. Feap, 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 


10. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of HENRY VII. to 
the DEATH of GEORGE IL By HENRY HALLAM, Esq 
Fifth Edition, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


11, 
LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR 
ELDON. With Selections from his Correspondence and 


Anecdote Book. By HORACE TWISS, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel. Third and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 

12. 


HMAWKSTONE, a TALE of 


ENGLAND in 184—. Second Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8yo. 12s 





13. 
ON the INTELLECTUAL POWERS 


and the INVESTIGATION of TRUTH. By JOHN ABER- 
CROMBIE, M.D. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


14. 
ON the PHILOSOPHY of the 
MORAL FEELINGS. By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, MD. 
Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


15. 


ON the STUDY of the GREEK 
CLASSIC POETS. By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 















Jonny Mornay, Albemarle-street, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1845. 





REVIEWS 


Oliver Newman: a New England Tale (un- 
nished); with other Poetical Remains. By 
the late Robert Southey. Longmans. 
Tugre are many to whom the name of Southey 
is dear—many who, having never seen him, yet 
have conceived an affection for him, from the 
benevolent purpose generally manifest in his 
works, even when his argumentwas unconvincing, 
and his cause crroneous. Undoubtedly he was 
a partizan and one-sided writer, and in that 
character indulged in personalities even against 
his poetical brethren, not to be defended; but 
there was an elevation of mind that, in some de- 
gree, compensated for the contraction of its sym- 

athies—a warmth of feeling that bespoke a 
Find disposition ; and a glow of patriotism warm 
from the heart, and which went to it, despite all 
difference of opinion. Add to this, the gift of 
eloquence, and we have his character. As a 

t, it was not by the employment of a peculiar 
diction, by imagery, by unexpected associations 
or exquisite sentiments, that Mr. Southey sought 
to attract, to surprise, or to delight; but simply 
by an harmonious arrangement of high thought 
and feelings, a plenary expression, and an en- 
thusiastic delivery. His narrative poems might 
have been written in prose, without any dimi- 
nution of interest—the style might have been 
retained to a word; we should have missed 
nothing but an occasional involution ortransposi- 
tion, and the flow and variety of a lyrical metre, 
which in ‘ Thalaba,’ and some parts of ‘The 
Curse of Kehama,’ is, it must be confessed, a 
special charm. But his tales were still of the 
marvellous order—ostentatiously wild and won- 
drous in incident; and hence frequently want- 
ing in human interest. This wasa defect which 
Mr. Southey himself frequently acknowledged, 
and was desirous of removing. He made the 
attempt in his ‘Tale of Paraguay,’ but with 
imperfect success, A more stirring action was 
requisite. This, he thought he had discovered 
in the subject of Goffe the regicide, who, after 
the restoration, found refuge in New England, 
and took part in Philip’s war. His hero, how- 
ever, was to have been one Oliver Goffe, the 
Quaker-son of the exile; but he ultimately 
changed the name to Oliver Newman, and 
divested the character of its drab clothing, 
though not of its patience and enduring suffer- 
ance, until the 19th Canto, when pious “ pas- 
sivity” was decreed in the poet’s design ‘‘to give 
way to a just wrath.” 

Such, then, is the argument of ‘ Oliver New- 
man.’ In manner, it is somewhat like ‘ Thalaba,’ 
with a more frequent recurrence of rhyme, and 
dramatic blank verse. The poem opens with a 
“funeral at sea :”— 


The summer sun is riding high 

Amid a bright and cloudless sky ; 

Beneath whose deep o’er-arching blue 

The circle of the Atlantic sea, 
Reflecting back a deeper hue, 

. Is heaving peacefully. 

The winds are still, the ship with idle motion 

Rocks gently on the gentle ocean; 

Loose hang her sails, awaiting when the breeze 
Again shall wake to waft her on her way. 
Glancing beside, the dolphins, as they play, 
Their gorgeous tints suffused with gold display; 
And gay bonitos in their beauty glide: 
With arrowy speed, in close pursuit, 

They through the azure waters shoot; 

A feebler shoal before them in affright 
Spring from the wave, and in short flight, 
On wet and plumeless wing essay 

The aérial element : 

The greedy followers, on the chase intent, 
Dart forward still with keen and upturn’d sight, 
nant. to their proper danger blind the while, 

. eed not the sharks, which have for many a day 
over'd behind the ship, presentient of their prey. 


, “Oliver Newman’ has taken the opportunity 
ot religious exhortation; and thus becomes 








the theme of talk between Randolph (a man 
urgent and earnest in hunting out the regicide 
refugees from their hiding-places) and the cap- 
tain. Oliver carries about his person, Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ which gives rise to cri- 
ticism on the part of the captain and Randolph 
—a fair enough specimen of contemporary ver- 
dicts. We have also descriptions of a calm, a 
fresh breeze, stormy weather, and of harbourage 
in the haven of Cape Cod, where the hero is 
visited by appropriate historical reflections and 
pious aspirations; but these are interrupted by 
the approach of Annabel, the fair companion of 
his voyage, whose feelings have been shocked 
by the ill-usage inflicted on a poor Indian woman. 
The description of her wrong is rendered in Mr. 
Southey’s best style :— 


She led him hastily toward a shed, 
Where, fetter'd to the door-post, on the ground 
An Indian woman sate. Her hands were bound, 
Her shoulders and her back were waled and scored 
With receat stripes. A boy stood by 
Some seven years old, who with a piteous eye 
Beheld his suffering mother, and deplored 
Her injuries with a cry, 

Deep, but not loud,—an utterance that express’d 
The mingled feelings swelling in his breast,— 
Instinctive love intense, the burning sense 
Of wrong, intolerable grief of heart, 

And rage, to think his arm could not fulfil 
The pious vengeance of his passionate will. 
His sister by the door, 

Lay basking in the sun: too young was she 
To feel the burthen of their misery ; 
Reckless of all that pass’d, her little hand 
Play'd idly with the soft and glittering sand. 


At this abhorred sight, 
Had there been place for aught 
But pity, half-relieved by indignation, 

They would have seen that Indian woman’s face 
Not with surprise alone, but admiration : 
With such severe composure, such an air 

Of stern endurance, did she bear 
Her lot of absolute despair. 
You rather might have deem'd, 

So fix’d and hard the strong bronze features seem’d, 
That they were of some molten statue part, 
Than the live sentient index of a heart 
Suffering and struggling with extremest wrong: 
But that the coarse jet hair upon heq@pack 
Hung loose, and lank, and long, 

And that sometimes she moved her large black eye, 
And look’d upon the boy who there stood weeping by. 


Oliver in vain attempted to assuage, 
With gentle tones and looks compassionate, 
The bitterness of that young Indian's rage. 
The boy drew back abhorrent from his hand, 
Eyed him with fierce disdain, and breathed 
In inarticulate sounds his deadly hate. 
Not so the mother; she could understand 
His thoughtful pity, and the tears which fell 
Copiously down the cheeks of Annabel. 
Touch’d by that unaccustom’d sympathy 
Her countenance relax’d: she moved her head 
As if to thank them both; 
Then frowning, as she raised her mournful eye,— 
* Bad Christian man! bad Englishman!” she said : 
And Oliver a sudden sense of shame 
Felt for the English and the Christian name. 
Oliver, on expressing sympathy, is taunted into 
the purchasing of these New England savages 
—the children and the wife of Kawnacom, a 
native prince, lately slain. At length the ves- 
sel arrives at its destination: Oliver stands in 
the presence of the governor of New England, 
the excellent Leverett, who, having been a 
Cromwellian, had sobered down into a rational 
conformist. He knew of the retreats of the 
regicides, but, conniving at their concealment, 
was as anxious to preserve, as Randolph to 
destroy, the sufferers. He was just the man, 
therefore, to help Oliver in his pious search for 
his grandfather, and in his amiable desire to 
convert the native tribes. Oliver has, besides, 
another claim :—presenting Leverett with the 


casket which had belonged to his mother, who 
had died on board ship, and whose funeral it 


was that the opening canto describes :-— 


The Governor's countenance changed, as he received 
That message from the dead ; 
And when he open’d and contemplated 
The sad bequest, 

Tears fill’d his eyes, which could not be represt. 
It was a woman's picture, in her youth 

And bloom portray’d, by Cooper’s perfect skill. 
The eyes, which death had quench’d, 





Kept there their life and living lustre still ; 








The auburn locks, which sorrow’s withering hand, 
Forestalling time, had changed to early grey, 
3 Disparting from the ivory forehead, fell 
In ringlets which might tempt the breath of May; 
The lips now cold as clay, 

Seem'd to breathe warmth and vernal fragrance there ; 
The cheeks were in their maiden freshness fair. 
Thus had the limner’s art divine preserved 
A beauty which from earth had pass'd away; 
And it had caught the mind which gave that face 
Its surest charm, its own peculiar grace, 

A modest mien, 

A meek, submissive gentleness screne, 

A heart on duty stay’d, 

Simple, sincere, affectionate, sedate, 

Were in that virgin countenance portray'd : 
She was an angel now; and yet, 

More beautiful than this fair counterfeit, 
Even in heaven, her spirit scarce could be, 
Nor seem from stain of ill, and evil thoughts, more free. 
Time was, when Leverett had worn 
That picture like a relic in his breast; 

And duly, morn and night, 

With Love's idolatry 
Fix'd on its beauties his adoring sight, 

And to his lips the precious crystal prest. 
Time was, when in the visions of his rest, 
That image of delight 
Came with sweet smiles, and musical voice to bless 
His sleep, and all his dreams were happiness. 
'And still, though course of time, and fatal force} 
Of circumstance, grave thoughts, and worldly cares 
(Ah! how unlike the blissful hopes of youth, 
From which it had been worse than death to part !) 

Had fortified as well as heal’d his heart, . 
That vision, in her beauty and her truth, 
Sometimes would visit him ; and he 
With a confused but conscious faculty, 
Knowing full well 
That this, which seem’d, too surely could not be, 
Struggled against the spell. 
Unchanged and unimpaired by thirty years, 
Her image came, but only to distress 
The heart she wont to bless, 
Till from the painful unreality 
He woke, disturb'd in spirit, and in tears, 
But he was master of his waking soul, 
And could control 
All unbecoming passion, and all feeling 
That needs repressing or concealing. 
Howbeit he sought not to restrain 
His deep emotion now, nor turn’d aside 
His natural tears to hide, which freely fell; 
But wiping them away a moment, eyed 
Oliver's pale countenance and anxious brow, 
Perusing there his mother’s lineaments : 
Then took his hand, and said, ** Thou need’st not tell 
Thy hapless name and perilous secret now, 
I know them but too well.” 


Though disapproving of his project, Leverett 
undertakes to speed Oliver and Annabel to the 
Connecticut. Their act of pity, too, is now of 
service to them. ‘Those grateful savages will 
guide them in safety through the wilderness. 
We extract a portion of their forest journey :— 


Had they from such disturbant thoughts been free, 
It had been sure for them 
A gladsome sight to see 
The Indian children, with what glee 
They breathed their native air of liberty. 
Food to the weary man with toil forespent 
Not more refreshment brings, 

Than did the forest breeze upon its wings 
To these true younglings of the wilderness + 
A happy sight, a sight of hearts content! 
For blythe were they 
As swallows, wheeling in the summer sky 
At close of day ; 

As insects, when on high 
Their mazy dance they thread 
In myriads overhead, 

Where sunbeams through the thinner foliage gleam, 
Or spin in rapid circles as they play, 
Where winds are still, 

Upon the surface of the unrippled stream : 
rea, & in their i e were they 
As lambs in fragrant pasture, at their will 
The udder when to press 
They run, for hunger less 
Than joy, and very love and wantonness. 
Nor less contentment had it brought 
To see what change benevolence had wrought 
In the wild Indian mother, whom they first 
Had seen, her spirit strong 
Madden’d by violence of wrong, 

For vengeance in her inmost soul, 

With natura) but with ferine rage, athirst. 
That soul unhoped-for kindness had subdued: 
Her looks, and words, and actions, now combined, 
Express’d, in that composure of the mind 
Which uneffaceable sorrow had left behind, 
A lively ever-watchful gratitude. 
Oliver seem’d to her a creature 
Less of this earth than of celestial nature ; 
And Annabel as well 
Had won from her a love-like veneration ; 
(So good on the grateful heart can gain ;) 
Though charms of European tint and feature 
No beauty to an Indian eye convey, 
Regarded with disdain, 
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As if they were the original stamp and stain 
Of an inferior clay, 
Proved in some earlier, inexpert creation, 
And then, for degradation 
When the red man was fashion’d, put away. 


Pamya was troubled now, for she had seen 
Their alter’d mien : 
Some change there was, she knew not what, nor why, 
Some infelicity ; 
Which yet she might descry 
Rose not from wrath nor alienated will; 
For in their converse still 
The tones were such as meet 
The ear of love, and still 
The smiles they interchanged, though sad, were sweet : 
Yet plainly she could tell, all was not well. 
They too could read in her observant eye 
Its apprehension and its sympathy: 

And surely she, had but her speech been free, 
Had prest, how earnestly ! for explanation, 
And sought to bring about 
The full and perfect reconciliation 
Dearly desired by both, she did not doubt. 
Their hearts were merciful and meek she knew, 
And could not to each other but be true: 

But on her tongue the curse of Babel hung, 
And when the eager wish her breast was swelling, 
Eye-speaking thoughts were all she could impart, 
Intelligibly telling 
The deep indwelling yearnings of the heart. 


Four days they travell’d through the endless wood 
Measuring their journey still to reach at eve 
Some settler’s home, and sure of their receiving 
Such hospitality, sincere, though rude, 

As men who felt no want, and had no vice 
Of chilling avarice, 

In their plain kindness found a joy in giving. 
The fifth morn rose, and with the morn rose they, 
That they might reach that day 
Their journey’s end; and through the forest wide 
Did they their weary way 
Hold on from early dawn till eventide ; 

But ere the light of eve 
Began to fade, their guide, 
Accustomed to desery 
With instantaneous eye 
The slightest trace of man, a smoke espied, 
Staining a little space of open sky: 

* Yon is the place we seek!” he said; nor knew 
What a cold feeling, at the words, ran through 
The veins of Annabel, and Newman too. 


Annabel is the daughter of Willoby, “a high 
old cavalier,” having an allotment near the 
Narhaganset lands, to whom Oliver restores her. 
Here the fragment, as left among Mr. Southey’s 
papers, ends. A sketch of the plan remains, | 
from which we learn tliat Oliver would, at | 
length, reach his father, but thereby occasion 
his detection by Randolph; whom, however, 
he is destined to save from Indian vengeance. 
Annabel also will be made a prisoner of war, 
and be rescued by the hero from the hands of a 
ruffian renegade, whose life will pay the forfeit 
of his rascally violence ; and Oliver, having thus 
benefited all parties, will be rewarded with the | 
maiden’s hand. 

Such is the nature and scope of this fragment, 
which, though in power and picturesqueness 
inferior to its author’s greater productions, bears 
many evident marks of his happiest manner, 
and rises sometimes into beauty, delicacy and 
tenderness. The miscellaneous pieces are pleas- 
ing; and a fragment of a poem, in hexameter 
verse, entitled ‘ Mohammed,’ is characterized 
by considerable vigour—equal, in fact, to any- 
thing in Mr. Southey’s best compositions. 











Explanations: a Sequel to ‘ Vestiges of the 


fatural History of Creation.’ Churchill. 


WE believe we were the first to point out the 
inaccuracies of the facts and the insufficiency of 
the reasonings, brought forward in ‘The Vestiges 
of Creation.” Our general remarks were followed 
up by elaborate criticisms in the Quarterlies, which 
left little room to doubt that the author of the work 
in question had been treading on ground which 
his previous pursuits and knowledge did not jus- 
tify. He had ambitiously walked over the field 
of modern natural science, and endeavoured to 
connect its details into one grand whole. It was 
natural that each man of science should look to 
his own department, and inquire if the author 
of such a scheme understood the particular class 
of phenomena with which he was conversant. 


| author. 
| of reviewing his reviewers, and the present 





On this being done, each found that the author 


of the ‘ Vestiges’ had misstated or misunder- 
stood the facts involved in his particular branch 
of science. The astronomer, geologist, zoolo- 

ist, botanist, chemist, and political economist, 
aod all complained that the facts of their 
science have been misrepresented, for the pur- 
pose of suiting the author’s theory of Creation. 
After such a general exposure of the work, we 
were hardly prepared for an answer from the 
He has, however, ventured on the task 


volume is the result. The author has certainly, 
in many instances, discovered the weak points 
of his critics; but his work still stands in the 
same position that it ever did. His theory of 
progressive developement, as applied to the uni- 
verse, is still an assumption; and, although a 
variety of facts may be culled from various de- 
partments of science that are not opposed to 
such a theory, this is a widely different thing 
from the author’s supposition that they are 
proofs of its truth. He has, however, re-stated 
the object of his work, and we give him the 
benefit of a second hearing :— 

“T must start with a more explicit statement of 
the general argument of the Vestiges, for this has 
been extensively misunderstood. The book is not 
primarily designed, as many have intimated in their 
criticisms, and as the title might be thought partly 
to imply, to establish a new theory respecting the 
origin of animated nature; nor are the chief argu- 
ments directed to that point. The object is one to 
which the idea of an organic creation in the manner 
of natural law is only subordinate and ministrative, 
as likewise are the nebular hypothesis and the doc- 
trine of a fixed natural order in mind and morals. 
This purpose is to show that the whole revelation of 
the works of God presented to our senses and reason 
is a system based in what we are compelled, for want 
of a better term, tocall Law ; by which, however, is 
not meant a system independent or exclusive of 
Deity, but one which only proposes a certain mode of 
his working. — The nature and bearing of this doctrine 
will be afte"Mards adverted to; let me, meanwhile, 
observe, that it has long been pointed to by science, 
though hardly anywhere broadly and fully contem- 
plated. And this was scarcely to be wondered at, 
since, while the whole physical arrangements of the 
universe were placed under law by the discoveries of 
Kepler and Newton, there was still such a myste- 
rious conception of the origin of organic nature, and 
of the character of our own fitful being, that men 
were almost forced to make at least large exceptions 
from any proposed plan of universal order. What 
makes the case now somewhat different is, that of 
late years we have attained much additional know- 
ledge of nature, pointing in the same direction as the 
physical arrangements of the world. Thetime seems 
to have come when it is proper to enter into a re- 
examination of the whole subject, in order to ascer- 
tain whether, in what we actually know, there is most 
evidence in favour of an entire or a partial system of 
fixed order. When led to make this enquiry for 
myself, Isoon became convinced that the idea of any 
exception to the plan of law stood upon a narrow, 
and constantly narrowing foundation, depending, in- 
deed, on a few difficulties or obscurities, rather than 
objections, which were certain soon to be swept away 
by the advancing tide of knowledge. It appeared, 
at the same time, that there was.a want in the state 
of philosophy amongst us, of an impulse in the direc- 
tion of the consideration of this theory, so as to bring 
its difficulties the sooner to a bearing in the one way 
or the other ; and hence it was that I presumed to 
enter the field.” 

Now nobody that we are aware of ever denied 
that organic beings are under the influence of 
law any more than other departments of na- 
ture. What is really the case is this—that no 
expression of facts that we have at present 
arrived at is capable of comprehending the re- 
lation between cause and effect, in the creation 
of the various distinct forms of animal and ve- 
getable life. Whether the Creator, from time 
to time, forms distinct species of plants and 
animals, or causes one to proceed from the 





other, according to the author of the ‘ Vestion’? 
we believe that such a fact is capable of bein 

expressed in*words and thus forming a lay 
We believe that it is only in accordance with the 
modesty of true science not to doginatize oy 
either theory at the present moment. The ‘Ex. 
planations’ of the ‘ Vestiges’ prove that with 
regard to the facts of geology alone, we are not 
in a position to give a positive character to ap 

theory of their origin and relation. The audi 
point which the author, in this work, discusses 
with his reviewers is, the succession of animals 
in the geological series. This, however, is g 
mere matter of fact, and though we were to find 
that there had been a gradual appearance of 
more complicated animals upon the surface of 
the earth, from the monad up to man, yet we 
need not say how little way this goes to proye 
the position that man is nothing more thang 
complicated monad. The author still adheres 
to the truth of the experiments of Messrs. Crosse 
and Weekes in the creation of acari by galva. 
nism, although the evidence for the inference 
that they are thus formed has again and again 
been shown to be wholly unsatisfactory. One 
of the novel features of the present volume are, 
two communications from Mr. Weekes on the 
subject of the creation of acari and fungi by gal- 
vanism. We need not go into details; it will 
be sufficient to observe that there is no proof in 
Mr. Weekes’s experiments that he has adopted 
anything like the precaution necessary to pre- 
vent other causes than galvanism originating the 
animals and plants he has observed. 

There is one ground on which the author has 
the advantage of some of his reviewers, and 
that is where he throws back the taunt of 
his views not being in accordance with certain 
facts adinitted as true on other grounds :— 

“Tt has appeared to various critics, particularly to 
the writer in the Edinburgh Review, that very sacred 
principles are threatened by a doctrine of universal 
law. A natural origin of life,and a natural basis in 
organization for the operations of the human mind, 
speak to them of fatalism and materialism, And, 
strange to say, those, who every day give views of 
physical cosmogony altogether discrepant in appear- 
ance with that of Moses, apply hard names to my 
book for suggesting an organic cosmogony in the 
same way liable to inconsiderate odium. I must 
firmly protest against this mode of meeting specula 
tions regarding nature. The object of my book, 
whatever may be said of the manner in which itis 
treated, is purely scientific. The views which I 
give of this history of organization, stand exactly op 
the same ground upon which the geological doctrines 
stood fifty years ago. I am merely endeavouring to 
read aright another chapter of the mystic book which 
God has placed under the attention of his creatures, 
A little liberality of judgment would enable even an 
opponent of my particular hypothesis, to see that 
questions as to reverence and irreverence, piety and 
impiety, are practically determined very much by 
special impressions upon particular minds.” 

The author of the ‘ Vestiges’ is, we think, 
wrong scientifically, and it is on this ground 
alone that his book ought to be condemned. He 
feels, too, that it is to men of science that he 
has made his appeal, and they have one and 
all pronounced his work a failure as far as it 
scientific object is concerned. He has felt 
this, and endeavours to make for himself a court 
of appeal beyond the world of Science. Spea 
of the position of his work in relation to the 
class of men of science he says— 

“ As the case really stands, the ability of this clas 
to give, at the present time, a true response upon § 
a subject, appears extremely challengeable. It is 
discredit to them, that they are, almost without excep 
tion engaged, each in his own little department 
science, and able to give little or no attention to other 
parts of that vast field. From year to year, and 
age to age, we see themat work, adding no doubt m 
to the known, and advancing many important inte 
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vata, but, at the same time, doing little for the estab- 
pay of comprehensive views of nature. Expe- 
riments in however narrow a walk, facts of whatever 
minuteness, make reputations in scientific societies ; 
all beyond is regarded with suspicion and distrust. 
The consequence is, that philosophy, as it exists 
amongst us, does nothing raise its votaries above the 
common ideas of their time. There can, therefore, 
be nothing more conclusive against our hypothesis 
ia the disfavour of the scientific class, than in that of 
any other section of educated men, There is even 
Jess; for the position of scientific men with regard to 
the rest of the public is such, that they are rather 

to repudiate, than to embrace general views, 
seeing how unpopular these usually are. The reader 
may here be reminded, that there is such a thing in 
human nature as coming to venerate the prejudices 
which we are compelled to treat tenderly, because it 
is felt to be better to be -consistent at the sacrifice 
of even judgment and conscience than to have a 
yar always going on between the cherished and the 
avowed. Accordingly, in the case of a particular 
doctrine, which, however unjustly, is regarded as 
having an obnoxious tendency, it is not surprising 
that scientific men view it with not less hostility 
than the common herd. For the very purpose of 
maintaining their own respect in the concessions they 
have to make, they naturally wish to find all 
possible objections to any such theory as that of 
progressive developement, exaggerating every diffi- 
culty in its way, rejecting, wherever they can, the 
evidence in its favour, and extenuating what they 
cannot reject ; in short, taking all the well recognized 
means which have been so often employed in keep- 
ing back advancing truths.’” 

We would, however, remind the author that 
it is from this scientific class alone that all great 
discoveries have emanated, and we know of no 
great generalization that has ever been made by 
aman unacquainted with the details on which 
it rests. That the author is not intimately ac- 
quainted with any department of science we 
have his own statement, and his work abun- 
dantly proves it. He may, however, console 
himself that he has thrown together many of 
the facts of science in an interesting manner, 
and produced a book which may in some man- 
ner serve as an outline to the vast range of the 
natural sciences, 





Social Condition of England—{ Etudes sur I’ An- 


gleterre}. 
Guillemin. 
Portions of this work have already appeared 
inthe Revue des Deux Mondes. The chapters de- 
scribing the a game and moral condition of 
parts of London, and of the great centres of 
mdustry, Liverpool and Manchester, have more 
especially been subjected to much scratiny, and 
have generally sustained the test of examination. 
M. Léon Faucher possesses many qualifications 
for the important task he has undertaken ; he is 
diligent in research and patient in investigation : 
though not free from national prejudice, he no- 
where in this work exhibits that dislike of Eng- 
land and her institutions which has of late years 
been so common with French writers; heisa 
lover of peace, an advocate of unrestricted com- 
merce, and a friend of the working classes. 
On the other hand, it must be confessed, that 
he has a tendency to generalize too rapidly, 
fo mistake the exception for the rule and the 
tule for the exception, and to represent mere 
accidents as the necessary results of a system. 
¢ undertook to explore localities of ‘which 
lishmen themselves know little, to examine 
ses of social life which are shrouded from 
ordinary observation, and to elucidate moral 
anomalies which had not previously been re- 
garded as problems requiring solution. Such a 
Was one that offered enormous difficulties 
‘0 a foreigner: the results of the investigations 
pursued under the authority of the Government, 
aided by all the machinery which Royal Commis- 
“obs can command, have not always been found 
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to agree with subsequent and more extended 
inquiries ; it was, therefore, to be expected that a 
foreigner, however intelligent, or however honest, 
should fall into some errors while exploring a sub- 
ject at once difficult in its nature, wide in its range, 
and novel in its aspect. The external features 
of life in those districts of the metropolis which 
are all but wholly unknown to the great mass 
of the residents in London, are generally de- 
picted by M. Faucher with great vigour, but 
with more of exaggeration than is justifiable in 
a statistician. ‘Take, for instance, his descrip- 
tion of part of Whitechapel :— 

In Whitechapel, were it not for the perpetual fog 
of this climate, one might imagine himself in some 
town of Southern Europe. The countenances that 
present themselves to notice have no characteristics 
of the English type; the habits of life are those that 
you find in the street of Toledo, at Naples, in the 
Quarter of St. John at Marseilles, or in the Rue 
Mouffetard, at Paris. Englishmen live secluded in 
their houses, which they deem the castles of private 
life, but the gipsy population of this district lives 
in the open street. Laughing women sit at their 
thresholds or work at their open windows to have a 
better view of the crowd. Venders of eatables exhibit 
their cooking apparatus in the open air. The smell 
of vegetables and fish frying on the pan infects the 
lanes and alleys. Apple-women and old-clothesmen 
stop the passengers. The cries of the various traf- 
fickers, the noise of conversation across the pavement 
or from window to window, the quarrels of children, 
the songs heard from the gin-palaces, make an aggre- 
gate of sounds, the Southern gaiety of which be- 
wilders the spectator to such a degree that he cannot 
believe himself to be within two steps of the Tower, 
and on the very verge of the City. 

Great care has been bestowed on the descrip- 
tion of St. Giles’s, but more with a view to 
striking effect than to strict accuracy :— 

St. Giles’s has two sorts of inhabitants: a seden- 
tary population, composed of small shop-keepers, 
lodgers, receivers of stolen goods, as well as the 
lowest class of publicans, proprietors of coffee-shops, 
purveyors of public amusements, &c.; and a floating 
population, of which thieves and prostitutes form the 
nucleus. The object of the latter is the enjoyment 
of life ; the object of the former is gain. The rob- 
bers rule,—the rest obey, in the hope of acquiring 
the profits of their ignoble industry. Everything is 
disposed according to their taste, and for their con- 
venience. There are coffee-houses where, in spite of 
the regulations of the police, they may spend the 
night in gambling, in smoking, and in recounting 
their exploits. Elsewhere balls are given to them, as 
well as concerts and scenic representations, to which 
their concubines are admitted. Those who prefer 
repose after the success of the day are received into 
common rooms, for three or four pence each, and 
some of these haunts contain as many as fifty beds, 
Those who have no money and cannot easily obtain 
credit lie under the porches of the theatres, in the 
markets, or in unfinished buildings. Others have a 
residence, and maintain some state in their houses, 
living like great speculators, until, as they say, the 
chances turn against them. 

A perverse love of generalization has induced 
M. Faucher to take Whitechapel as the type of 
the pauperism, and St. Giles’s as the type of the 
crime of London ; but it is the peculiarity of 
the British metropolis, that neither its pauperism 
nor its crime is localized. There is no such 
uniformity of demoralization to be found in 
any part of St. Giles’s as in the Isle of the City 
of Paris; even the Rookery, before invaded by 
the march of brick and mortar, contained many 
families of honest and industrious labourers. 
On the other hand, we could name many local- 
ities in parishes of aristocratic repute which may 
compete with Saffron Hill or Field Lane. 

M. Faucher has pictured many revolting 
scenes of deplorable misery in the metropolis, 
but he has not observed that a great portion of 
the distress he described was of a temporary 
nature, arising from the condition of the manu- 
facturing districts at the close of 1841, and the 





commencement of 1842; the facilities afforded 
by railroads have rendered London very sensi- 
tive of distress in Lancashire : every stagnation 
of the cotton trade produces a marked and in- 
a effect on the pauperism of the metro- 
polis. 

We shall examine a few more of our author’s 
sketches before investigating his arguments, not 
merely because he is more picturesque than 
accurate, but because there is more instructive 
novelty in his descriptions than in his statistics. 
The relations between Liverpool and Manches- 
ter are thus clearly stated :— 

Nowhere are the bonds which unite commerce 
and industry more lightly drawn. Liverpool and 
Manchester are, to some extent, identified ; should 
the establishments of the one fail, those of the other 
could not continue. Nay, more,—these two towns, 
which represent human industry carried to the 
summit of perfection, would have been impossible 
without each other. The commerce of Liverpool 
would not have attained its colossal dimensions, if it 
had not the factories of Manchester behind it to con- 
sume its imports, and furnish materials for its ex- 
ports. Manchester, in its turn, would have been 
vainly seated amid its exhaustless beds of coal to 
effect miracles in mechanical invention, and to pos- 
sess a race combining boldness with coolness, and 
intelligence with energy, if the merchants of Liver- 
pool had not been there to expedite its produce to 
the four quarters of the globe. Separate Liverpool 
from Manchester, and you will have some decaying 
port like Plymouth or Bristol. Divide Manchester 
from its commercial port, and you will lower this 
metropolis of industry to the rank of Leeds or Not- 
tingham. 

Turn we now to the description of Liver- 

ool :— 

He who wishes to know Liverpool must visit it at 
night, by the light of the gas which illuminates the 
streets. In the day every one devotes himself to his 
business with an incessant activity, which allows no 
respite, so that the constant movement produces the 
same stupifying effect as inaction. When night 
comes, the town rouses itself to animation for some 
hours; work is everywhere at an end ; the popula- 
tion thinks only of pleasure. If there is not the 
same gaiety as at Naples, there is as much excite- 
ment. 

This phenomenon of an English town enjoying 
itself is particularly visible on Saturday night. 
Saturday evening is every week in Liverpool 
what the morning of Ash-Wednesday is once 
a-year in the Catholic States on the Continent. 
Figure to yourself a bacchanalian revel at the 
threshold of a place of worship. On this day 
the workmen and sailors have received their pay ; 
the merchants and clerks, having regulated their 
ledgers, have leisure for relaxation. Who will profit 
by these liberal dispositions except the publicans, the 
shopkeepers, the gitls of the town, and the pick- 
pockets? The shops are open and resplendent with 
light till midnight. Hawkers, crying their goods,make 
a clamour quite stunning. Children run through 
your legs; women go to the hucksters, to pay the 
accounts of the last week and arrange for the supply 
of the next; men crowd the gin-palaces, get drunk, 
and fight in the street; girls of the town appear in 
swarms, and almost seize the passengers by force; 
pickpockets, arranged in gangs, increase the pressure 
of the crowd to favour the pursuit of their avoca- 
tions. Finally, the police, which has to watch over 
this universal agitation, is obliged to multiply its 
movements, I pity the stranger who would trust 
himself alone as the observer of such an orgie. He 
would feel a terrible isolation, as if he was placed 
between two armies ready for combat. The police 
could give him little aid, for at this time the vigilance 
of repression causes the vigilance of protection to be 
forgotten. But twelve o’clock strikes ; the orgie is 
at an end—all the doors are closed, and the crowds 
disperse. It is Sunday. Nothing is heard in the 
streets but the whistle of malefactors calling each 
other, and the crash of the iron-shod staff of the ine 
spectors of police, to warn the watchers of the night 
to be vigilant and active. : 

There is some exaggeration in this graphio 
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sketch, but at the same time there is enough of 
truth in the general features to enable us to re- 
cognize the picture. It should, however, have 
been stated, that these scenes are confined to a 
few streets, and that the nuisance has been 
greatly abated within the last three years. M. 
Faucher’s account of Manchester has been trans- 
lated, andso extensively circulated that it is not 
necessary to make any extracts from it. Man- 
chester, indeed, may be regarded as in a state 
of transition ; the facilities afforded by the rail- 
roads have increased the tendency to the spread 
of manufacturing establishments in the rural dis- 
tricts, and to the dispersion over a wide surface 
of the masses that had been accumulated in the 
towns. The account given of the origin of the 
Anti-Corn Law League will be new to most of 
our readers, and we have reason to know that it 
is substantially correct :— 

In the month of August, 1838, Dr. Birney having 
collected the operatives of Bolton in the theatre of 
that town to hear a lecture on the Corn Laws, was 
unable to address the audience ; he was hissed and 
hooted, and flight was necessary to save him from the 
indignation of the crowd. One of the spectators, Mr. 
Paulton, full of sympathy for the doctrines, and 
moved by the danger of the lecturer, hastened to the 
stage, delivered an extempore lecture, and covered 
the retreat of Doctor Birney. He subsequently re- 
peated his lectures, and became the organ by which 
twenty thousand were enabled to petition against the 
Corn Laws, for they were too poor to purchase the 
paper on which the expression of their opinion was to 
be inscribed. The people of Manchester were far 
from suspecting the mine of agitation that was about 
to be opened at their doors, It was Doctor Bow- 
ring, then representative of Blackburn, but now of 
Bolton, who went to seek Mr. Paulton to produce 
him on a larger theatre. Dr. Bowring, Mr. Prentice, 
the editor of the Manchester Times, and Mr. J. B. 
Smith, served as sponsors to the new doctrine 
before a public which, on this occasion, was only 
anxious to be persuaded. The movement soon gained 
the other manufacturers. Messrs. Paulton and 
Smith were invited to Birmingham, Wolverhamp- 
tor, Coventry, Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby. 
Warned of the greatness of his mission by the en- 
thusiasm which was everywhere manifested, Mr. 
Smith judged the moment favourable for a decisive 
movement, and returning with all speed to Man- 
chester, he convened a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce to deliberate on a petition to Parliament 
for the total and immediate abolition of the Corn 
Laws. The assembly which was about to adopt this 
resolution adequately represented the industrial 
aristocracy. It included seven county magistrates, 
the mayor, and the eight aldermen of the borough, 
and a crowd of manufacturers brought together from 
all parts of the country. One of them employed six 
thousand operatives; another, in conjunction with 
his brothers, set in motion thirty steam-engines ; and 
there were six present, each of whom paid annually 
2,000/. in poor-rates. 

The accounts which M. Léon Faucher has 
given of Leeds, Birmingham, and other manu- 
facturing towns, are not so much the result of 
seem observation as compilations from par- 

iamentary reports and statistical returns. He 
has employed these with considerable skill to 
support his views of the ‘Social Condition of 
England,’ and though we dissent from many of 
his conclusions, we must say that he has gene- 
rally stated his evidence with fairness and can- 
dour. We do not attribute any importance to 
such matters as the royal assent being given to 
Bills in Norman-French, nor to the anomalies 
of local legislation, and see no reason to prefer 
the administration of justice by stationary judges 
to our own ancient system. These are points 
on which discussion would be wasted; it is of 
far more importance to inquire whether there is 
such a tendency in English society, as it is now 
constituted, as threatens to produce a land 
divided between Croesuses and paupers. This 


is the consummation with which M. Faucher 








menaces us in a variety of forms; “ England,” 
he says, ‘reminds’ me in many respects of the 
aspect of Italy during the Decline of the Roman 
Empire, when the land, converted into gardens, 
nourished only patricians and their slaves.” 

That there are many social anomalies in Eng- 
land, that the rich are often too rich and the poor 
too poor, may be safely conceded; but that 
these evils would be remedied by assimilating 
the tenure of property to the system prevailing 
in France, may be doubted. It is an advantage 
for a nation to be linked by its forms and 
institutions with the history of its past. From 
this circumstance the English have derived their 
habits of order and obedience to law, which 
renders London safer under the protection of a 
few hundred policemen than Paris though gar- 
risoned by an army. M. Faucher infers the 
degradation of the working classes from the 
alleged fact, that the rate of wages has not risen 
in the same proportion as the general wealth of 
the nation ; but his evidence of the fact is, that 
while more than half-a-million possess incomes 
above 1501. a year, the wages of a hand-loom 
weaver are less than 5s. per week. This is an 
instance of the hasty generalization to which 
M. Faucher is so prone. The hand-loom 
weaver is no fair specimen of the operative class, 
for special circumstances have deteriorated his 
position, and his case is purely exceptional. 

The chapters on the Factory System, the Em- 
ployment of Women and Children, the History 
of Strikes and Trades’ Unions, are injured by 
many errors of detail, which seriously detract 
from the value of his conclusions. To discuss 
these subjects with any profit, more than one 
article should be devoted to the consideration of 
each, and even then the investigation would be 
open to cavil. While, however, we feel it 
necessary to protest against the sweeping con- 
clusions which M. Faucher has based on slender 
evidence, we must, in justice, add, that he is an 
enlightened observer; that his work contains 
much that is interesting and much that is in- 
structive, and may be studied with advantage 
even on this side of the Channel. 





The European Library, Vol. 1. Life of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent. By 
William Roscoe. With a Memoir of the Au- 
thor. Bogue. 

Turs is the first volume of a new undertaking, 

in many respects entitled to our praise. It is 

the cheapest volume that has fallen under our 
notice, for though extending to five hundred pages 

(and each succeeding volume is to consist of be- 

tween four hundred and fifty and five hundred), 

of excellent type and paper, with a good portrait 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and richly bound 
in cloth, the price is only 3s. 6d. Again (and 
in our view this is of far greater moment), the 
series is to consist of works of a much higher 
character than any that have yet adorned our 
periodical literature, viz., “the best works of 
the best authors.” That this is not merely a 
vague promise, made by one insensible of the 
responsibilities which it involves, we are in- 
clined to infer from the announcement that the 
proprietor “ holds that the highest efforts of hu- 
man intellect, emanating, as, for the most part, 
they have done, from men of the people, are 
perfectly intelligible to the people; and that 
for the future elevation of the public mind 
nothing is needed but to present to it, in a tan- 
gible form, the combined mind of the past.” 

Hence “ the great literary works of every coun- 

try and of all time” are to characterize ‘The 

European Library.’ We are further promised 

that one Reediines thoes of the series shall be 

“the works of the chief historians of literature, 

the Wartons, the Tiraboschis, the Sismondis, 

the Bouterweks, the Guingenés;” and if this 





pledge alone be fulfilled, Mr. Bogue will haye 
done more for sound literature than any i 
lisher of this country or of this age. Ail this 
it may be truly said, is merely promise, which 
may or may not be realized; and so often on 
similar occasions, has the public expectation 
been disappointed, that men even of ordina 
caution will wait before they place implicit con. 
fidence in its fulfilment. if such caution be 
natural to anybody, it is surely so to us, who 
have seen so much of the lamentable difference 
between a design announced and its execution 
But from the specimen already before us, we 
are disposed to augur more favourably than we 
are wont to do of the general conduct of the 
undertaking. Nobody can deny that there jg 
an admirable commencement in Roscoe’s first 
historical production; and we sincerely hope 
that it will be followed by his more elaborate 
though not more able, ‘ Life and Pontificate of 
Leo X.’ Let the publisher continue as he has 
commenced—let him punctually feed the popu- 
lar mind, not with froth, but with substantial 
fare,—not abridged, but in ipsissimis verbis of 
the best authors, and we shall have little doubt 
of its success. It will be alike the interest and 
duty of the public to support him, and he shall 
certainly net want our assistance. We shall 
watch his progress with an anxiety proportioned 
to our desire that the popular mind should have 
nobler subjects for its exercise than it has yet 
had—that learning and genius unemasculated 
should take the place of the insipid compilations 
and useless abridgments which have hitherto 
been the only things judged worthy of it. Our 
pseudo-benefactors of the people have found them 
ignorant, and left them so. Our cheap literature 
has been of little use, except in so far as it may 
have created a relish for something better. How 
could it, when the lives of all Napoleon's 
marshals and statesmen were compressed in one 
small volume—‘ The History of the Italian Re- 
publics’ in another—all the eminent literary men 
of Europe in scarcely so much space as would 
be required for one of them? What rational 
being would ever be the better for such 
books — no matter what honesty of oad 
ong or what amount of talent (though there 
as been no great abundance of either), 
might be applied to such meagre epitomes? 
Thus it is that the best subjects have been sa- 
crificed—that France, and Poland, and the 
Netherlands ; that Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Cervantes; that the Christian Church and her 
separatists; that philosophy, moral and intel- 
lectual—have been rendered so many dry, 
abrupt, confused themes. Fortunately, other 
subjects of equal interest, and of even greater 
importance, have been overlooked, as if wholly 
undeserving of popular notice. This pitiful 
economy has reigned long enough, and is now 
disappearing—thanks to Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall and their ‘ Foreign Library,’ and (as we 
hope we may now say) to Mr. Bogue. Whether 
this salutary change be attributable to editors 
and publishers, or to the indifference of the 
people themselves, who have at length dis 
covered that small books may be great evils, 
we shall not be so nice as to inquire. What- 
ever the cause, we joyfully hail the effect. 

If Mr. Bogue is really determined to redeem 
his pledge of publishing ‘the best works of the 
best authors” of “every country and of all 
time”—‘‘the great divines, scholars, poets, phi- 
losophers,” of the world, whose works are to 
be rendered “household things’’—he has indeed 
a range before him as vast as itis noble. Some 
among the best productions of human learning 
and genius still slumber in their original garb, 
as inaccessible to English readers as the fabled 
abode of Arthur. The Spanish, the Portuguese, 


the French (especially the Norman branch ef 
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it), the Italian, and even the German, have yet 
sores to offer us, equal in value to any that we 
have derived from them—stores not of this age 
merely, but of former times. 

In regard to ‘ Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ considered 
gs aliterary production that has been now half 
acentury before the public, we have little to 
say. Its own merits have given it an European 
celebrity ; but we may observe of it, as of 
‘Leo X.,’ that it is too favourable to the subject. 
Mr. Roscoe has more, perhaps, of that natural 
attachment, which every author feels for his 
choice, than the class generally; and this bias 
has led him to give a colouring to circumstances, 
and to draw inferences from facts, scarcely 
warranted by his sources of information. What- 
ever the services of Lorenzo to Florence (and 
they were neither few nor small), he was cer- 
tainly quite as attentive to his own interests and 
those of his family as to anything else. Witness 
the ardour with which he prosecuted the ad- 
yancement of his son Giovanni (aftgrwards Leo 
X.) inthe Church. At seven years of age the 
child was admitted into holy orders; at eight 
and nine he held rich preferments, and would 
have been archbishop, but for a miscalculation; 
at thirteen he was raised to the dignity of car- 
dinal! Mr. Roscoe, indeed, mentions these and 
other enormities, but without much condemna- 
tion, Hence it is that he has fallen under the 
animadversions of Sismondi, and been compelled 
(not always successfully) to vindicate himself. 
But yet his predilections are neither so frequent 
nor so strong as those of his celebrated oppo- 
nent. On the whole, he is a moderate writer ; 
for though he is sometimes compelled to accuse 
the policy of the popes, and the vices of the 
hierarchy, he does so with temper and with 
candour. In this respect he might pass for a 
Roman etialiea,—anl many are the writers of 
that communion who have used stronger lan- 
guage; but his moderation has been no merit 
in the eyes of Rome, which put both his works 
into the ‘Index.’ 

But, reverting to Lorenzo de’ Medici, when 
we contemplate his patronage of letters, we are 
ready to forgive his private ambition. To him, 
and, in a smaller fst to his ancestors, is 
Italy (and we may add Europe) indebted for 
more than one of the noble libraries which now 
adorn Florence :— 


“The establishment of public libraries in different 
parts of Italy, whilst it was one ofthe first consequences 
f this striking predilection for the works of the an- 
cients, became in its turn the active cause of further 
improvement. To no description of individuals is 
the world more indebted, than to those who have 
been instrumental in preserving the wisdom of past 
ages, for the use of those to come, and thereby giving, 
as it were, a general sensorium to the human race. 
In thisrespect great obligationsare due to the venerable 
Cosmo. From the intercourse that in his time sub- 
isted between Florence and Constantinople, and the 
long visits made by the Greek prelates and scholars 
to Italy, he had the best opportunity of obtaining 
the choicest treasures of ancient learning: and the 
destruction of Constantinople may be said to have 
transferred to Italy all that remained of eastern 
sience. After the death of Cosmo, his son Piero, 
pursued with steady perseverance the same object 
and made important additions to the various collec- 
tions which Cosmo had begun, particularly to that 
ofhis own family. But although the ancestors of 
Lorenzo laid the foundation of the immense collec- 
tion of manuscripts, since denominated the Lauren- 
tian Library, he may himself claim the honour of 
having raised the superstructure. If there was any 
Pursuit in which he engaged more ardently, and per- 
fevered more diligently than the rest, it was that of 
enlarging his collection of books and antiquities. 
€ need not wonder,’ says Niccolo Leoniceno 


Writing to Politiano, ‘at your eloquence and your 


acquirements, when we consider the advantages 
Which you derive from the favour of Lorenzo de’ 





Medici, the great patron of learning in this age; 
whose messengers are dispersed throughout every 
part of the earth, for the purpose of collecting books 
on every science, and who has spared no expense in 
procuring for your use, and that of others who may 
devote themselves to similar studies, the materials 
necessary for your purpose. I well remember the 
glorious expression of Lorenzo, which you repeated 
to me, that he wished the diligence of Pico and your- 
self would afford him such opportunities of pur- 
chasing books, that, his fortune proving insufficient, 
he might pledge even his furniture to possess them.’ 
Acting under the influence of such impressions, we 
cannot wonder at the progress made by Lorenzo, in 
which he derived great assistance from Hieronymo 
Donato, Ermolao Barbaro, and Paolo Cortesi; but 
his principal coadjutor was Politiano, to whom he 
committed the care and arrangement of his collec- 
tion, and who made excursions at intervals through 
Italy, to discover and purchase such remains of an- 
tiquity as suited the purposes of his patron. Two 
journeys, undertaken at the instance of Lorenzo, 
into the east, by Giovanni Lascar, produced a great 
number of rare and valuable works. On his return 
from his second expedition, he brought with him 
about two hundred copies, many of which he had 
procured from a monastery at Mount Athos; but 
this treasure did not arrive till after the death of 
Lorenzo, who in his last moments expressed to Poli- 
tiano and Pico his regret that he could not live to 
complete the collection which he was forming for 
their accommodation. Stimulated by the example 
of Lorenzo, other eminent patrons of learning en- 
gaged in the same pursuit. Those who particularly 
distinguished themselves were Mattia Corvino, king 
of Hungary, and Frederigo, duke of Urbino, to both 
of whom Lorenzo gave permission to copy such of 
his manuscripts as they wished to possess; nothing 
being more consonant to his intentions than to diffuse 
the spirit of literature as extensively as possible.” 





Since the above was written, we have received 
the second volume of this European Library— 
Guizot’s ‘ History of the English Revolution,’ 
translated by William Hazlitt. The work is 
complete, has an Index, a thing indispensable, 
though not always to be met with in works of 
ten times the price, is printed in good legible 
type, on good paper, and is well bound—in 
brief, is worthy to be put on the library shelves 
atonce. Such an enterprise surely deserves en- 
couragement. 





Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with 
Elucidations by Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. 
[Second Notice.] 

Tue principal phase of Cromwell’s mind which 
has, or wane to have, the most attraction, is its 
practical talent. This is the test of a truly great 
man; that his thoughts should be things, and 
become things in instantaneous act, and not for 
a moment mere speculations and abstractions, 
perpetually theorizing but never doing. This 
special point of his conduct, however, will be 
best demonstrated by a review of his character, 
whereby, if we mistake not, it will appear that, 
apart from all notions which the mere looker-on 
may conceive, there wasto the actor a justifying 
motive for his conduct, having to him all the 
force of a moral law, and corroborated by the 
approbation of a conscience more or less in- 
structed in the case, and in the rules proper to a 
judgment thereon. It might even be conceded 
that, from a deficiency of enlightenment, Crom- 
well was often mistaken; but he was sincere. 
At the period in which he lived there was much 
obscure that is now clear to us; and we must 
deal leniently with errors which belong rather to 
the time than to the man, and absolve Cromwell 

of a fault that belonged to his age. 

Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, on 
the 25th April, 1599. His family was more 
than respectable, even noble ; and, on his mo- 
ther’s side, believed to have been connected with 
the royal Stuart family. He was educated at 





the public school in his native place, under 
one Dr. Beard, with whom he corresponded 
till a late period in life, and of whose cha- 
racter Mr. Carlyle’s succinct account may 
be taken,—* a grave, speculative, theological 
old gentleman, seemingly,—and on a level with 
the latest news from town.”’ Both by nurture 
and education, young Oliver was early fami- 
liarized with doctrinal controversies; adopted 
them not, therefore, of affectation or self-will, 
but as things of custom and domestic discipline 
—a circumstance which precludes them from 
the suspicion of being hypocritically assumed. 
Puritanism, in fact, had then become very gene- 
ral, including much mercantile wealth, much 
aristocratic dignity—not to insist, as Mr.Carlyle 
does, that “the far greater part of the serious 
thought and manhood of England had declared 
itself Puritan.”” It must be conceded that the 
number of its adherents was great, and strong 
enough to keep in countenance a respectable 
family professing its tenets, and to justify a 
youth of good intellect in conforming to them. 
At sixteen years of age, Oliver was entered 
of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, under 
the tutorage of one Richard Howlet; and at 
eighteen he was left in charge of his father's 
estate and family. Whether he studied the law 
in London is doubtful; that he was a wild liver 
there, as generally stated, there is no reason to 
suppose. He married early—at the age of 
twenty-one years and four months—the daughter 
of Sir James Bouchier, at whose town-house he 
seems to have visited; with whom he then 
returned to his widowed mother’s, and there re- 
sided, filling the public offices which his father 
had filled, the office of justice of the peace being 
one in which he was associated with Dr. Beard, 
his old schoolmaster, and one Robert Barnard, 
Esq. Some hypochondriacal moods, under 
which he occasionally suffered,’are ascribed b 
Mr. Carlyle to certain religious emotions, which 
are well known as forming part of the expe- 
riences of the spiritually-minded in thought and 
feeling. His uncle, Sir Oliver, was already in 
Parliament, and continued so till the end of the 
session of 1625. Our Oliver did not enter Par- 
liament until 1627-8, when he sat for his na- 
tive town—an honour which he acquired evi- 
dently through his social position and his family 
rank. So little ambitious was Cromwell to dis- 
tinguish himself in Parliament, that we find him 
dismissed in our ordinary histories as “no ora- 
tor,”” one of whom we might assume, that “ if he 
had not embraced the profession of arms, when 
no less than forty-three years of age, it is pro- 
bable that his talents and his crimes would have 
been equally unknown.”” Against such current 
platitudes as this Mr. Carlyle’s book is properly 
directed. It is not until the next Parliament 
that we find him recorded as a speaker, and then 
in connexion with a simple statement of fact, as 
related by his old schoolmaster, to the effect 
that a “ Dr. Alabaster had preached flat popery 
at Paul’s Cross; and that the Bishop of Win- 
chester had commanded him, as his diocesan, 
that he should preach nothing contrary’’—add- 
ing, that ‘ Mainwaring, so justly censured in 
this House for his sermons, was, by the same 
bishop’s means, preferred to a rich living. If 
these are the steps,’’ demanded Oliver, “ to 
church preferment, what are we to expect?” 
This is the simple statement, showing the merely 
eg view taken by Cromwell of subjects. 

1e House thought it worth while to make an 
order, and to summon Dr. Beard, “ to testify 
against the wepes I which he was spared from 
doing by the violent dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment a fortnight after; Sir John Eliot, as our 
readers know, dying in the Tower, where, with 
others, he had been imprisoned for detaining 
the Speaker in the chair, 
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In all this, certainly, is to be traced nothing 
of ambition—only a man doing what he found 
in the path of duty, according to the light of the 
principles in which he had been educated. After 
the dissolution of Parliament, Oliver Cromwell 
returned to Huntingdon, whence he afterwards 
removed to St. Ives, little dreaming of political 
power. The first notice we have of him subse- 
quently is a letter, relative to a Lectureship under 
the “ Feotfee Fund,” in which he took an early 
interest, and the injudicious interference of 
Laud with which was the beginning of troubles. 
But on this topic Mr. Carlyle shall himself 
speak :— 

“ The grievance of Lay Impropriations,complained 
of in the Hampton-Court Conference twenty years 
ago, having never been abated, and many parts of 
the country being still thought insufficiently supplied 
with Preachers, a plan was this year fallen upon to 
raise by subscription, among persons grieved in that 
state of matters, a Fund for buying-in such Impro- 
priations as might offer themselves ; for supporting 
good ministers therewith, in destitute places; and for 
otherwise encouraging the ministerial work. The 
originator of this scheme was ‘ the famous Dr. Pres- 
ton,’ a Puritan College Doctor of immense ‘ fame’ 
in those and in prior years; courted even by the 
Duke of Buckingham, and tempted by the gleam of 
bishopricks ; but mouldering now in great oblivion, 
not famous to any man. His scheme, however, was 
found good. The wealthy London Merchants, almost 
all of them Puritans, took it up; and by degrees the 
wealthier Puritans over England at large. Consi- 
derable ever-increasing funds were subscribed for this 
pious object ; were vested in ‘ Feoffees,—_who after- 
wards made some noise in the world under that name. 
They gradually purchase some Advowsons or Im- 
propriations, such as came to market; and hired, or 
assisted in hiring, a great many ‘ Lecturers,’ persons 
not generally in full  Priest’s-orders’ (having scruples 
about the ceremonies), but in ‘ Deacon's’ or some 
other orders, with permission to preach, to ‘ lecture,’ 
as it was called: whom accordingly we find ‘lec- 
turing’ in various places, under various conditions, in 
the subsequent years ;—often in some market-town, 
fon market-day ;’ on ‘Sunday afternoon,’ as sup- 
plemental to the regular Priest when he might hap- 
pen to be idle, or given to black and white surplices; 
or as ‘running Lecturers,’ now here, now there, over 
a certain district. They were greatly followed by 
the serious part of the community ; and gave propor- 
tional offence in other quarters. In some years 
hence, they had risen to such a height, these Lec- 
turers, that Dr. Laud, now come into authority, took 
them seriously in hand, and with patient detail 
hunted them mostly out; nay, brought the Feoffees 
themselves and their whole Enterprise into the Star- 
chamber, and there, with emphasis enough, and heavy 
damages, amid huge rumour from the public, sup- 
pressed them. This was in 1633; a somewhat 
strong measure. How would the Public take it now, 
if—we say not the gate of Heaven, but the gate of 
the Opposition Hustings were suddenly shut against 
mankind—if our Opposition Newspapers, and their 
morning Prophesyings, were suppressed! That 
Cromwell was a contributor to this Feoffee Fund, and 
a zealous forwarder of it according to his opportu- 
nities, we might already guess ; and by and by there 
will occur some vestige of direct evidence to that 
effect.” 

It was in the year 1633 that the Feoffees and 
their lecturers were finally checkmated by Laud, 
in the Star Chamber. From the letter above 
alluded to, however, it is probable that the 
Puritans still continued secretly to subscribe, 
and to forward lectureships where possible ; at 
any rate, Oliver Cromwell and others still con- 
tinued to concern themselves with the matter. 
The letter is dated 11th January, 1635 :— 

“Worth noting, and curious to think of, since it 
is indisputable: On the very day while Oliver Crom- 
well was writing this Letter at St. Ives, two obscure 
individuals, ‘ Peter Aldridge and Thomas Lane, 
Assessors of Shipmoney,’ over in Buckinghamshire, 
had assembled a Parish Meeting in the Church of 
Great Kimble, to assess and rate the Shipmoney of 
the said Parish: there, in the cold weather, at the 


yet a member. 





foot of the Chiltern Hills, ‘11 January, 1635,’ the 
Parish did attend, ‘ John Hampden, Esquire,’ at 
the head of them, and by a return still extant, refused 
to pay the same or any portion thereof—witness the 
above * Assessors,’ witness also two £ Parish Consta- 
bles’ whom we remit from such unexpected cele- 
brity. John Hampden’s share for this Parish is 
thirty-one shillings and sixpence ; for another Parish 
it is twenty shillings; on which latter sum, not on 
the former, John Hampden was tried.” 


Mr. Carlyle is fond of noting such coinci- 
dences—it is a point on which he is evidently, 
with all his indifferentism, somewhat supersti- 
tious. The next letter we quote in extenso, toge- 
ther with Mr. Carlyle’s annotations, because it is 
that on the sole evidence of which his hero’s 
early life has been charged with licentiousness. 
Properly interpreted, it will be found to demon- 
strate the reverse :— 


“To my beloved Cousin Mrs. St. John, at Sir William 

Masham his House called Otes, in Bssex: present 

these. 
* Ely, 13th October, 1638. 

“Dear Cousin,—I thankfully acknowledge your 
love in your kind remembrance of me upon this 
opportunity. Alas, you do too highly prize my lines, 
and my company. I may be ashamed to own your 
expressions, considering how unprofitable I am, and 
the mean improvement of my talent. Yet to honour 
my God by declaring what He hath done for my 
soul, in this I am confident, and I will be so. Truly, 
then, this I find: That He giveth springs in a dry 
barren wilderness where no water is. EF live, you 
know where,—in Meshec, which they say signifies 
Prolonging; in Kedar, which signifies Blackness : 
yet the Lord forsaketh me not. Though He do 
prolong, yet He will I trust bring me to His Taber- 
nacle, to His resting-place. My soul is with the 
Congregation of the Firstborn, my body rests in 
hope: and if here I may honour my God either by 
doing or by suffering, I shall be most glad. Truly 
no poor creature has more cause to put himself forth 
in the cause of his God than I. I have had plenti- 
ful wages beforehand ; and I am sure I shall never 
earn the least mite. The Lord accept me in His 
Son, and give me to walk in the light,—and give us 
to walk in the light, as He is the light? He it is 
that enlighteneth our blackness, our darkness, I 
dare not say, He hideth His face from me. He 
giveth me to see light in His light. One beam in a 
dark place hath exceeding much refreshment in it:— 
blessed be His Name for shining upon so dark a 
heart as mine! You know what my manner of life 
hath been. Oh, I lived in and loved darkness, and 
hated light; I was a chief, the chief of sinners, 
This is true: I hated godliness, yet God had mercy 
onme. Othe riches of His mercy! Praise Him 
for me ;—pray for me, that He who hath begun a 
good work would perfect it in the day of Christ. 
Salute all my friends in that family whereof you are 
I am much bound unto them for 
their love. I bless the Lord for them; and that my 
Son, by their procurement, is so well. Let him 
have your prayers, your counsel ; let me have them. 
Salute your Husband and Sister from me:—He is 
not a man of his word! He promised to write about 
Mr. Wrath of Epping; but as yet I receive no 
letters: put him in mind to do what with conveniency 
may be done for the poor Cousin I did solicit him 
about. Once more farewell. The Lord be with 
you: so prayeth your truly loving Cousin, 

“OLIveER CROMWELL.” 

“ There are two or perhaps three sons of Crom- 
well’s at Felsted School by this time: a likely 
enough guess is that he might have been taking 
Dick over to Felsted on that occasion when he came 
round by Otes, and gave such comfort by his speech 
to the pious Mashams, and to the young Cousin, 
now on a summer visit at Ot s. What glimpses of 
long-gone summers; of long-gone human beings in 
fringed trowser-breeches, in starched ruff, in hood 
and fardingale ;—alive, they, within their antiquarian 
costumes, living men and women ; instructive, very 
interesting to one another! Mrs. St. John came 


down to breakfast every morning in that sum- 
mer visit of the year 1638, and Sir William said 
grave grace, and they spake polite devout things to 
one another; and they are vanished, they and their 








things and speeches—all silent, like the echoes of 
the old nightingales that sang that season like the 
blossoms of the old roses. O Death, O Time! 
For the soul’s furniture of these brave people is 
grown not less unintelligible, antiquarian, than thei 
Spanish boots and lappet caps. Reverend Mark 
Noble, my reverend imbecile friend, discovers jn 
this Letter clear evidence that Oliver was Once a very 
dissolute man ; that Carrion Heath spake truth ig 
that Flagellum Balderdash of his. O my reverend 
imbecile friend, hadst thou thyself never any moral 
life, but only a sensitive and digestive? Thy soul 
never longed towards the serene heights, all hidden 
from thee ; and thirsted as the hart in dry places 
wherein no waters be? It was never a sorrow for 
thee that the eternal pole-star had gone out, veiled 
itself in dark clouds ;—a sorrow only that this or the 
other noble Patron forgot thee when a living fell 
vacant? I have known Christians, Moslems, Me. 
thodists,—and, alas, also reverend irreverent Apes 
by the Dead Sea! O modern reader, dark as this 
Letter may seem, I will advise the to make an 
attempt towards understanding it. There is in it g 
* tradition of, humanity’ worth all the rest. Indis. 
putable certificate that man once had a soul; that 
man once walked with God,—his little Life a sacred 
island girdled with Eternities and Godhoods, Was 
it not a time for heroes? Heroes were then possible, 
I say, thou shalt understand that Letter; thou also, 
looking out into a too brutish world, wilt then 
exclaim with Oliver Cromwell,—with Hebrew David, 
as old Mr. Rouse of Truro, and the Presbyterian 
populations, still sing him in the Northern Kirks: 
Woe’s me that Tin Meshec am 
A sojourner so long, 
Or that I in the tents do dwell 
To Kedar that belong! 

Yes, there is atone in the soul of this Oliver that 
holds of the Perennial. With a noble sorrow, with 
a noble patience, he longs towards the mark of the 
prize of the high calling. He, I think, has chosen 
the better part. The world and its wild tumults,— 
if they will but let him alone! Yet he too will 
venture, will do and suffer for God's cause, if the 
call come. What man with better reason? He 
hath had plentiful wages beforehand; snatched out 
of darkness into marvellous light ; he will never eam 
the least mite. Annihilation of seif; Selbsttidiung, 
as Novalis calls it; casting yourself at the footstool 
of God's throne, * To live or to die for ever ; as Thou 
wilt, not as I will.’ Brother, hadst thou never, in 
any form, such moments in thy history? Thou 
knowest them not, even by credible rumour? Well, 
thy earthly path was peaceabler, I suppose. But 
the Highest was never in thee, the Highest will 
never come out of thee. Thou shalt at best abideby 
the stuff; as cherished housedog, guard the stuff— 
perhaps with enormous gold-collars and provender: 
but the battle, and the hero-death, and victory’s 
fire-chariot carrying men to the Immortals, shall 
never be thine. I pity thee; brag not, orI shall 
have to despise thee.” 






The same tone and temper of mind is indi- 
cated in the counsel which Cromwell gave to 
Hampden after the battle of Edgehill—and 
which, in our previous paper [p. 1166] was re- 
lated in his own words—counsel which, had it 
ae pgp from Napoleon, would have been attn- 

uted to genius, but in Cromwell is properly as- 
cribed to piety. We recognize in him and his aets 
a practical understanding enlightened by religion 
and devoted toa specific religious cause—a cause 
which was in existence at his birth, and grew and 
strengthened throughout the period of his man- 
hood; one which wasas living in Scotland asin 
England, and which brought into coalition or 
opposition the highest and lowest members of 
‘society. No man was exempt from responsibility 
in this great strife, and least of all such minds 
as Cromwell, which, from their elevation, give 
earliest notice of the coming dawn—the day- 
spring from on high when about to visit nations. 
Alas! (to adopt Kérner’s beautiful image) that 
the blushes of its morning have ever been the 
blood-tints of martyrdom—that the epochs of 
regeneration have ever commenced in com 
and slaughter! But to proceed. It was m0 
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fi] 1640 that Englishmen had again (the first 
fime in eleven years) the power of expressing 
their sentiments im Parliament, and then — 
for a session of three weeks, during whic 
Cromwell sat for Cambridge Town. This was 
«the Short Parliament,” the next was “ the 
Lon Parliament ;”’ for between the two the 
Eng ish Puritan and the Scotch Gospeller had 
fraternized—an army of the latter having crossed 
Tweed and the Tyne, taken Newcastle, 
Northumberland and Durham, and driven the 
King into a treaty. C romwell was again mem- 
ber for Cambridge Town; deeply sympathizing 
with the religious movement, studyig carefully 
«the reasons of the Scots for the Uniformity of 
Religion desired by them,” while the country 
at large was getting up Petitions and Remon- 
strances against episcopacy and superstition. A 
ein Clarendon’s Life represents Cromwell 
at this time as exceedingly vehement, appa- 
rently more intent on seeing justice done by 
Committee of Parliament to the tenants of the 
Soke of Somersham, near St. Ives, in a matter 
of inclosure, than observant of the courtesies 
of debate and the rules of the House. Herein 
we may apprehend a type of the man; more 
solicitous for truth than respective of forms, and 
confining his attention rather to the business that 
immediately appertained to his private position 
than ambitious of leadership in the great ques- 
tion which had long agitated the empire. Charles, 
at this time, little thought of Cromwell as his 
opponent, little thought of conciliating him when 
he speculated on a Puritan ministry, comprising 
Pym, Hampden, Holles, and Oliver St. John, 
lon, in the end of January, 1641, he made 
Solicitor-General. Neither was Cromwell in- 
cluded in the five members whom his majesty, 
on the 4th of January, in the next year, took 
the fatal step of personally demanding from the 
House. It is not long after, however, that we 
find him in full activity :— 
“ February 7th. * Mr. Cromwell,’ among others, 
‘ offers to lend Three hundred Pounds for the service 
of the Commonwealth,’—towards reducing the Irish 
Rebellion, and relieving the afflicted Protestants 
there, or here. Rushworth, copying a List of such 
subscribers, of date 9th April 1642, has Cromwell's 
name written down for ‘ 500/.,"—seemingly the same 
transaction ; Mr. Cromwell having now mended his 
offer; or else Mr. Rushworth, who uses the arith- 
metical cipher in this place, having misprinted. 
Hampden’s subscription there is 1,0002. In Mr. 
Cromwell it is clear there is no backwardness, far 
from that ; his activity in these months notably in- 
creases. In the D’Ewes MSS. he appears and re- 
appears ; suggesting this and the other practical step, 
on behalf of Ireland oftenest ; in all ways zealously 
urging the work. . 
“July 15th. ‘Mr. Cromwell moved that we might 
make an order to allow the Townsmen of Cambridge 
to raise two Companies of Volunteers and to appoint 
Captains over them.’ On which same day, 15th 
July, the Commons Clerk writes these words: 
‘Whereas Mr. Cromwell hath sent down arms into 
the County of Cambridge, for the defence of that 
County, it is this day ordered,’—that he shall have 
the ‘1002.’ expended on that service, repaid him by 
and by. Is Mr. Cromwell aware that there lies‘a 
colour of high treason in all this; risk not of one’s 
purse only, but of one’s head? Mr. Cromwell is 
aware of it, and pauses not. The next entry is still 
stranger. y 
“ August 15th. ‘Mr. Cromwell in Cambridgeshire 
has seized the Magazine in the Castle at Cambridge; 
and hath hindered the carrying of the Plate from 
value of 20,0001, or thereabouts.’ So does Sir Philip 
pleton, member for Aldborough, member also of 
our new * Committee for Defence of the Kingdom,’ 
Teport this day. For which let Mr. Cromwell have 
indemnity. — Mr, Cromwell has gone down into 
Cambridgeshire in person, since they began to train 
there, and assumed the chief managementy—to some 
effect it would appear. The like was going on in all 





that University; which, as some report, was to the | 





shires of England; wherever the Parliament had a 
zealous member, it sent him down to his shire in 
these critical months, to take what management he 
could or durst. The most confused months England 
ever saw. In every shire, in every parish ; in court- 
houses, alehouses, churches, markets, wheresoever 
men were gathered together, England, with sorrowful 
confusion in every fibre, is tearing itself into hostile 
halves, to carry on the voting by pike and bullet 
henceforth.” 

Public business now demanded that the farmer 
of St. Ives—that the Justice of Peace for his 
native town, should become a leader in council 
and a man of war. By the next September we 
find Cromwell a captain in the Parliamentary 
army ; his eldest son, too, is a cornet. ‘How 
a staid, most pacific, solid farmer of three-and- 
forty decides on girding himself with warlike 
iron, and fighting, he and his, against princi- 
palities and powers,” says Mr. Carlyle, “let 
readers who lite formed any notion of this 
man conceive for themselves.” 





The | Archeological Album; or, Museum of 
National Antiquities. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A. Parts I. to VI. Chap- 
man & Hall. 

Tue volume before us (consisting of six parts) 
we intend to examine apart from all the extrin- 
sic considerations which might so naturally be 
connected with it. We take it up, therefore, 
without reference to either of the Societies which 
have so recently been brought under the public 
notice, or to the question how far the editor’s 
other engagements should have prevented his 
embarking in it. 

At the very first glance, all archeologists will 
be startled at the name. ‘To render an album 
the depository of antiquarian lore, is at least a 
novelty; and unfortunately, from the very first, 
it leaves an impression that the lore it contains 
is fit only for a drawing-room. That impres- 
sion is immediately confirmed by the appearance 
and price of the work. Five sheets only of 
letter-press, and large type, for five shillings, is 
certainly such a proportion as the drawing-room 
only would tolerate. We are not, indeed, un- 
aware of the expense of the embellishments ; 
but are still of opinion that, if some of them had 
been dispensed with, and either more letter- 
press added, or the price reduced, the public 
would have been more satisfied. These objec- 
tions (too obvious to escape anybody) ix limine. 
Let us now see whether the quality of the con- 
tents confirms or destroys the impression to 
which we have adverted. 

The whole of Part I. is occupied with an 
account of the Archeological Meeting at Canter- 
bury, in the autumn of 1844. As the proceed- 
ings of this meeting had previously been pub- 
lished, no great novelty could be expected from 
this Part. And in regard both to it and the 
subsequent ones, we perceive that the greater 
portion of the contents (sometimes in eXtracts 
of considerable length) is derived from sources 
accessible enough to all but drawing-room 
readers, Still some of the details may be pe- 
rused with advantage by another and more nu- 
merous class—those who have not leisure for 
consulting elaborate works. It is so with respect 
to the ruins of “ Richborough,” the ancient 
Rutupiz :— 

“Richborough castle appears to have been the 
citadel of the town of Rutupie, which probably lay 
on the slope of the hill to the north and west, on 
which sides were the entrances to the fortress. It 
appears that, in Camden’s time, the ground on the 
site of the town still presented marks of the lines of 
streets; for, he says of it, ‘ Time has devoured every 
trace fof it; and, to teach us that cities are as 
perishable as men, it is now a cornfield, where, when 
the corn is grown up, one may see the traces of the 
streets intersecting each other. For, wherever the 





streets have run, the corn grows thin, which the 
common people call St. Austin’s Cross.’ It is the 
old story, jam seges ubi Troja fuit. But Time itself 
has been almost powerless before the mighty mass of 
the walls above.” 

It is, indeed, the old story; but, old as it is, 
the mind is still powerfully affected by such 
scenes. Everybody who has stood on the site 
of an old Roman or Saxon fortress, the ruins 
of which have been long covered by the 
waving heath or the scanty grass, has had little 
difficulty in peopling the now solitary waste 
with the figures of antiquity. As the stately 
followers of Severus, or Constantine, or the 
savage ones of Hengist or the northern Alefred, 
have swept before him—evoked by an imagina- 
tion powerful as the magician’s wand—how 
deeply have we been impressed with the insta- 
bility of human things, and the utter vanity of 
human fame! The mighty works raised by 
some hero of a mighty nation, and promising to 
be as imperishable as the mountains around, 
have, in many instances, left not even a vestige 
on which the eye can rest: the plough or the 
spade only can tell us that such things have 
been! And where is the once famous builder ? 
Not only his name and his age, but his very 
nation, is unknown! 

At Harbledown was a hospital for lepers, 
built by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. 
When lepers disappeared, old and infirm men 
supplied their place in this, as in most similar 
establishments throughout Christendom. The 
place is worth notice from a custom connected 
with it, and mentioned by “rasmus, in one of 
his Colloquies :— 

“ Og.—In the road to London, not far from Can- 
terbury, is a way extremely hollow, as well as nar- 
row, and also steep, the bank being on each side so 
craggy that there is no escaping; nor can it by any 
means be avoided. Onthe left-hand side of the road 
is an almshouse of some old men, one of whom runs 
out as soon as they perceive a horseman approaching, 
and after sprinkling him with holy water, offers him 
the upper leather of a shoe bound with brass, in 
which a piece of glass is set like a gem. This is 
kissed, and money given him. 

“ Me.—I had rather have an almshouse of old men 
on such a road than a troop of sturdy robbers. 

* Og.—-As Gratian rode on my left, nearer to the 
almshouse, he was sprinkled with water, to which he 
submitted, but when the shoe was held out, he asked 
what it meant. And being told it was the shoe of 
St. Thomas, he was so provoked that, turning to me, 
he said, ‘ What! would this clown have us kiss the 
shoes of all good men? They may just as well offer 
their spittle to be kissed, and other disgusting things.’ 
I took compassion on the old man, and gave him 
some money by way of consolation.” 


The following paragraph is no bad illustration 
of the hardy habits of our forefathers :— 

“The history of furniture is an interesting subject. 
In carrying our researches back a few centuries, we 
are surprised at the few articles which were considered 
necessary to furnish the rooms of our forefathers, and 
those articles were often of the plainest description. 
The hall seems to have seldom contained more than 
a table and a bench, sometimes with a cupboard or 
buffet. The table itself appears, in many instances, 
to have been only a board, placed on temporary sup- 
ports. A bed (a mere couch), with (not always) a 
chair or seat of some kind, furnished the sleeping- 
chamber. Harrison, in the description of England 
written in Essex during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
inserted in Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ informs us, 
‘that our fathers (yea, and we our selves also) have 
lien full oft upon straw pallets, on rough mats, 
covered onlie with a sheet, under coverlets made of 
dagswain, or hopharlots (I use their owne termes), 
and a good round log under their heads insteed of a 
bolster. If it were so that our fathers, or the good- 


man of the house, had within seven years after his 
marriage, purchased a materes, or flocke bed, and 
thereto a sack of chaffe to rest his heade upon, he 
thought himselfe to be as well lodged as the lord of 
the towne, so well were they contented, Pillowes, 
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said they, were thought meete onlie for women in 
child-bed. As for servants, if they had anie sheet 
above them it was well, for seldome had they anie 
under their bodies to keepe them from the pricking 
straws that ran oft through the canvas of the pallet, 
and rased their hardened hides.’ ” 

In Scotland and Ireland, at this day, there 
are cottages enough no better provided ; but it 
is not so generally known that fifty years ago 
many of our English cottages were little, if it all, 
superior. For anything we know, the case may 
be so nowin some of the midland rural counties. 
To the females who lay naked in bed (a prac- 
tice not confined to the middle ages, but appa- 
rently existing in the time of Candaules, king 
of Lydia*), such beds must have been a sad 
penance. 

The chapters on ‘ Obsolete Punishments’ are 
too meagre for notice, especially as what little 
there is (with one trifling exception) is alread 
well known. The ‘ History of Art in the Mid- 
dle Ages,’ also occupies a space (thirty pages) 
ludicrously incommensurate with the import- 
ance of the subject. ‘The same censure may be 
passed ‘On the Early Use of Fire-arms,’ and 
‘The Romans in London;’ the latter being 
little more than an abridgment of Mr. Roach 
Smith's contributions to the ‘ Archzologia.’ 
‘The Burlesque Festivals of the Middle Ages,’ 
is in itself a subject of considerable interest ; 
but in the hands of Mr. Wright that in- 
terest evaporates. This result is attributable, 
partly to the confined limits which he has 
imposed on himself, and partly to the small 
research which he seems to have judged 
sufficient for his readers. ‘The Fabulous Na- 
tural History of the Middle Ages,’ is equally 
censurable on the score of brevity and of omis- 
sions. The unicorn, the elephant (so wonder- 


fully distorted in popular apprehension), the 


mandrake, the attercop, the caladrius, the whale, 
and the mermaid, surely do not exhaust a sub- 
ject so vast in its extent, and so deeply im- 
pressed on the vulgar mind. It may, indeed, 
be replied, that the editor merely intended to 
give some illustrations of this and the other sub- 
jects which we have characterized as so meagrely 
treated. Then why did he not adopt a more 
definite title? And, even with this important 
qualification, there is ground enough for censure. 
His selections, for the most part, are not judi- 
cious, because they do not comprise the most 
——— parts of his subject ; and those which 
rave been made are inadequately described. In 
like manner the ‘Saxon Barrows’ is a subject 
a, of greater and better illustration than 
is here exhibited. It is, however, less unsatis- 
factory than the preceding. The ‘ Miscel- 
lancous Illustrations of Medizval Antiquities, 
from Illuminated MSS.,’ is scarcely deserving 
even of passing notice. 

As the first Part opens with the proceedings 
of an antiquarian meeting at Canterbury, so the 
Jast closes with one at Winchester, in August 
of the present year. Of course a visit is paid 
to the Abbey Church of Romsey :— 

“Among the privileges claimed by the abbesses of 
Romsey was the ordinary one, but which appears 
singular enough in the hands of ladies who are sup- 
posed to have retired from the world, of setting up a 
gallows and hanging within the liberties of their mo- 
nastery. During some years previous to the abbacy 
of Amicia, who has been already mentioned, either 
from the negligence or from the humane feelings of 
the nuns, this right had been lost; and this abbess 
took some pains to get it restored by a new grant.’’ 

The privilege here mentioned—the high and 
low jurisdiction—was enjoyed by many female 
communities in Germany, but was not ve 
common in our own country. It had its ad- 
vantages ; since those who possessed it were not 
subject to any vassalitic homage, save to the 
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crown; and it was also lucrative, since it brought 
into their treasury many of the innumerable 
fines and penaltics awarded by feudal law. The 
privilege was sometimes united with a particular 
domain; but was frequently conceded by the 
owner to the leading tenants in capite. With 
the exercise, however, of such jurisdiction, the 
community had in reality no hand. It was 
uniformly, and of necessity (for the canons 
never permitted even the noblest male ecclesiastic 
to sit in “judgments of blood’’), devolved on 
a deputy, from whose decisions there was an 
appeal to the crown, or to the royal justiciary, 
if he were sitting in the province. This subor- 
dination of the feudal to the royal tribunals was 
a principle admitted almost everywhere, and 
generally enforced in England. 

We have now glanced at the chief contents of 
this volume, and have extracted what we con- 
sider the most interesting passages. If the 
reader will be at the pains to examine for him- 
self, he will, we think. agree with us that pro- 
bably no other antiquarian volume of equal ex- 
tent—certainly not of equal price—with which 
he or we are acquainted, contains so little to 
interest or to instruct. For the real antiquary it 
can have no attractions; and it will not be 
valued by such general readers as have access to 
better works. As we have already observed, it 
may have its uses for a third class—such as 
have not leisure to read, or opportunity of con- 
sulting, more elaborate sources. It appears, 
then, to be peculiarly adapted for “drawing- 
room” purposes. Perhaps the editor’s great 
object may have been to inspire young ladies 
with a taste for such pursuits. If so, not one 
word is to be said against cither the design or 
the execution: on the contrary, we must ap- 
plaud both, as worthy of each other. As young 
ladies can already boast of their own ‘Tutor’s 
Assistants and their own Geographical Guides, 
we see no reason why they should not also have 
their own Antiquary. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Review of the Principles of Apocalyptical Interpre- 
tation, 3 vols. by the Rev. A. Clissold, M.A.—If any 
reader wishes to know into what vagaries the human 
mind can run in attempting to explain the Book of 
Revelations, let him take up thetwo published volumes 
of this work, (the third has not yet appeared,) and he 
will be sufficiently gratified. In some respects the 
world does not seem to have improved by age. 
Fanciful as were the interpretations of many fathers 
and doctors of the church, and falsified as many of 
them have been by the event, those of modern 
writers are at least equally exceptionable, and will 
sometime, we have no doubt, be found equally wrong. 
There is no common ground on which two interpreters 
(at least two protestant interpreters, who are allowed 
the exercise of private judgment,) can meet, no two 
passages on which they canagree. All the prophecies 
in the Revelations, says one, have been long fulfilled; 
not one of them has,says another; while a third con- 
tends that they are in course of fulfilment. Then 
as to the application of any particular prophecy. 
Who was Antichrist? Julian the Apostate! cries 
one. Mahomet! exclaims another. The Pope! 
exclaims a third. To what period do the Seven 
Vials of wrath refer? Tothe destruction of Jerusalem! 
cries one. No, says another, that cannot be, for 
Jerusalem was already destroyed when St. John 
wrote: it refers to the persecution of the Christians 
by the Heathen emperors. Later writers applied the 
terms of the predictions to later periods; while the 
majority seem to refer them to the end of the world. 
What can we infer from such a mass of contradictions 
as Mr. Clissold has collected with untiring diligence, 
with the view of proving all of them to be wrong? 
We have monuments enough of human vanity 
without, every year, and almost every month, adding 
to the number. Ten thousand volumes have been 
written on Apocalyptical Interpretation, and though 
every writer believed hisown hypothesis the best, time 
has shown all that do not refer to the judgment day 








to be equal nonsensical. Mr. Clissold in the tes 
volumes does not give us his own system, or rath , 
that of his sect (the Swedenborgian), but he intendsts 
do so inthethird. It will doubtless be different fro , 
those which have preceded it, and so far therefore a 
curiosity; but that it will be equally useless, will be 
acknowledged by all men hut himself, end hi 
brother followers of the Swedish prophet. Suppeee, 
after all, the Book of Revelations has no right to he 
included in the canon of Scripture ? It was rejected 
by many of the wisest and best men of the first three 
centuries of Christianity; and we are at a loss to con. 
ceive what new light has been thrown since then on 
the question of its canonicity. 

Female Charactersif Holy Writ: cr, a Course of 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church of St. Toh’, 
Clerkenwell, by Hugh Hughes, B.D. Rector.— Good 
plain, practical discourses, and well adapted for the 
class to whom they were addressed. But being the 
compositions of a man, they have not that intuitiye 
insight into the peculiarities of the female character, 
or that delicacy of feeling, or that imaginative though 
extremely natural passion, or those nameless irre. 
sistible graces, that distinguish the performance of a 
woman on thesame subject. We allude to the work 
of Grace Aguilar, ‘The Women of Israel,’ [see 
ante, p. 829], which, if compared with the work 
before us, will show how much better qualified for 
the subject the Jewish lady is than the Christian 
divine. 

A Hand-Pook of Devotion, by R. Lee, D.D— 
Manuals of devotion for the assistance of family 
worship abound to such an excess, as to make 
selection difficult. Dr. Lee has, it seems, formed an 
ideal of such a book of prayers; but he is far from 
claiming to have realized it. We may, however, 
safely assert, that he has produced a volume which 
deserves commendation for gocd sense, sober piety 
and convenient arrangement. The Introduction, in 
particular, is well written ; and throughout we have 
proofs of a well-directed zeal, accompanied and 
chastened by knowledge and learning. 

Poems, by A. P. Paton.—Verses of little preten- 
sion,—free and facile in manner, and in matter not 
difficult. Some of them have a comic vein, which 
we hope amused the author, who is evidently in 
good humour with himself. We have no wish to 
disturb his serenity. 

The Cottar’s Sunday, and other Poems, by Peter 
Still. —These poems are * chiefly in the Scottish dia- 
lect,” and suggest, both in theme and treatment, 
reminiscences of Burns, The little book is preceded 
by an autobiography, from which we learn that the 
writer is a native of Aberdeenshire, brought up to 
farming occupations, and married before he was 
twenty. Two years afterwards he became blind, but 
recovered his sight ; then becamea cripple, but reco- 
vered the use of his limbs; then became deaf and 
so dizzy in his head as to be helpless—calamities, it 
would seem, due to hard work on the desolate and 
dreary muir of Cruden. This state of things lasted 
for three years, and under such afflictions were some 
of the verses before us composed. They are all 
creditable; and, for the author's sake, we hope may 
receive more patronage than under other circum- 
stances they might command. 

Songs of the Press, and other Poems, with Notes 
Biographical and Literary.—A volume of verses 
“relative to the art of printers and printing; also of 
authors, books, booksellers, bookbinders, editors, 
critics, newspapers, &c. original and selected.” Such 
is the full description contained in the title of the 
work, which is exceedingly miscellaneous in its cha- 
racter and contents, consisting mostly of excerpts, 
good, bad, and indifferent, from all manner of verte 
writers. We subjoin one brief specimen :— 

Printer?’ Kisses. 
Print on my lips another kiss, 
The picture of thy glowing passion ; 
Nay, this won't do—nor this—nor this— 
But now—Ay, that’s a proof impression. 
On Reading the Above. 
But yet, methinks, it might be mended— 
O Yes, I see it in those eyes ; 
Our lips again together blended, 
Will make th’ impression a REVISE. 

A Metrical Version of the Hebrew Psalter, with 
Explanatory Notes.—Nothing is more wanted that 
such a work; but the anonymous author of the 
above is not exactly the man to do it. He shoul 
have measured his strength better before he attemptel 
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formance. 
gt. Lawrence's Well; a Fragmentary Legend of the 
Isle of Wight, by I. B. Sheridan.—A piece of me- 
trical elegance, which, in these days of immature 
uction, may claim credit for polish and com- 


pleteness. It is printed in blue ink, with a gilded 


border. 

Stray Thoughts in Prose end Verse, by E. J. 
Hytche.—One of the class, now growing so numerous, 
of minds evidently possessed of poetic fecling, but 
unadvisedly claiming public attention before the 
poetic art has been mastered in any one of its 
elements. 

Rambling Rhymes, by | A. Smart, new edition, 
ealarged.—As the production of a working man, this 
pook is welcome. Why should not labour be cheered 
with song? Some of the pieces have appeared in a 
previous publication ; but the present contains many 
new poems. ‘There is a manly tone in all—a sin- 
cerity and an earnestness which might be accepted 
even a3 substitutes for the more showy graces, if the 
latter, in these days of high polish and refinement, 
were not all-prevalent in reading circles. 

The Light of Mental Science ; being an Essay on 
Moral Training, by Mis. Loudon.—The argument is 
conducted on the principle, that the laws of Nature 
are infallible, and that a knowledge and observance 
of them must be highly useful to the purpose of 
education ;—in other words, Mrs. Margracia Loudon 
hasa metaphysical theory which she wishes to see 
put into practice. This theory, if not new, is at least 
yeasonable. One remark the lady makes is, indeed, 
important: “Ignorance,” she says, “ is no longer 
innocent, when leisure and opportunity have brought 
knowledge within the reach of the individual, New 
privileges imply new responsibilities.” 

Pocket Books and Almanacs.—Even in this depart- 
ment the additions are significant, and old-fashioned 
almanacs, like old-fashioned people, must make way 
for anew generation. Thus we have not only the 
Banking Almanac, the Illustrated Almanac, May- 
nard’s Desk Almanac, but the Railway Shareholder’ s 
Pocket Book, the Railway Almanac, and half-a-dozen 
others, all appealing to a railway interest. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris. 

Ir is now some ten or twelve years—perhaps even 
more—since looking from its farthest end up the 
long, narrow, arched, and ill-lit gallery of the Louvre 
(a tunnel it may be said above ground) I saw two 
white fairy-like figures, just where the sides of the 
perspectiveseemed to meet,move towards me along its 
chequered avenue. They resembled those human- 
shaped specks with which Sfeenwick illuminates the 
vanishing-point of a cathedrai’s long-drawn aisle. As 
they advanced I could perceive the double row of 
diminutive painters and paintresses that lined the 
distance, turn their little dots of heads all one way to 
behold, while none ventured to salute, the elfin visit- 
ants, who passed between them in silence. A single 
gnome-like dark familiarattended them. By degrees 
the bright specks grew larger and larger: upon near 
approach took the dimensions of full-grown sylphs; 
and became at last neither less nor more than two 
fair creatures whom sonnetteers call “ nymphs,” and 
the prosaic world —alas, and well-a-day ! —nice 
young girls. So very simple, indeed, was their dress, 
so unobtrusive their demeanour, their unconscious 
elegance to distinguish them from élégantes, that I 
should have conjectured them merely gentlewomen, 
had not the mute and motionless respect paid them 
by their compatriots revealed to me their additional 
rank. They were the Princesses Martz and Cir- 
MENTINE, daughters of Louis-Philippe. The younger 
must have been then about that interesting age at 
which girls scarce know what sex they belong to, and 
give their natural buoyancy a kind of timid play: I 
well recollect the modest freedom, the innocent half 
childish abandon of her gait, when she walked to- 
wards each favourite picture, and nodded a smile of 
recognition as if it understood her. ‘This is quite the 
social nature of children or very youthful people, 
who make companions not of domestic animals alone, 
but of the insensible objects around them, and love 
these earliest friends with a fervour they seldom 
afterwards feel for their much more stockish and 
soulless circle of human acquaintances. The heart, 
like the head, is often comparatively large in child. 
hood. Did it remain so through life, the dispropor- 
tion would be far from a defect! Princess Clemen- 
tine was tall of her age, dark-haired, and although 
slim as a young fawn, as graceful too, and as gentle, 
but as animated. Her sister was her direct contrast 
in appearance and (ladyism except) in deportment: 
little, light-haired, somewhat broad of make, unless a 
valetudinarian shawl she wore deceived me—grave 
and unobservant of look—she paced down the middle 
of the floor, her eyes bent upon it without one glance 
at the splendid array of artistic attractions beside her ! 
the future Sculptress of Jeanne d’Arc! Yet I do 
remember that her countenance was sicklied over 
with the pale cast of thought ; but I imagined it the 
thought of another world, on which her mental gaze 
appeared to be fixed; even her cheek seemed to 
wear the chill reflex of her monument glistening in 
vision before her, and not far off. The lines applied 
themselves—for their beautiful superstition is per- 
haps more catholic among the nations than any 
creed. As Princess Marie glid spirit-like past, her 
look, it struck me, prescient of her fate—its very 
utterance— 

I see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away ; 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
That says I must not stay. 

Repeating my disclaimer of all pretension to have 
anticipated Princess Marie’s genius from her phy- 
siognomy, still this much is certain, that while her 
sister’s foot (nay, her little boot, a striped pattern,) 
remains imprinted on my sealing-wax heart as deep 
as St. Vallée’s sandal upon the rock, I forget her face 
altogether. Again, that there must have been some- 
what about her own expression so remarkable that it 
would not be forgotten—years having failed to weaken 
any remembrance of it. Yet her features were 
neither handsome nor pronounced. Such is the magic 
influence of mind! Among the three Fine Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, perhaps Great 
Britain can less compete with France in the second 
than either ofthe others. In the first, our brilliant 
Colour may well be set off against French able 
Draughtsmanship, because, though a secondary pic- 
torial merit, we can produce better works by its 
means than our competitors can by those of their 








almost barren accomplishment. I call it barren as 
I do a desert, which nevertheless teems forth pro- 
digious births every day. In the third Fine Art, 
France puts forward very ambitious claims, and the 
balance certainly hangs evener between her edile 
Genius and ours than Libra’s did between Satan and 
Gabriel. Yet of Pointed Architecture she has little 
or none to show—I mean new specimens. Of classic 
or pseudo-classic; she possesses three cclebrated 
modern examples, which, however, appear to me (an 
amateur, recollect !) as striking from their faults as 
their beauties. ‘The Bourse presents a grand quad- 
rangular peristyle of three-score and six columns; 
but what does this multitudinous display of colossal 
legs sustain? A mere entablature, for the pile of 
slates within it has no pediment, character or preten- 
sion! Thus the edifice suggests the idea of an ele- 
vated cistern roofed over, instead of an Exchange ! 
There is an utter and palpable disproportion between 
the immense apparatus of support and the weight 
supported. It resembles a multipede statue with 
the body omitted, and the head placed upon the hips. 
I wish to give important defects alone importance, 
and therefore sha!l concede the exterior of the Afade- 
leine more immaculate than its presiding Saint ; though 
its pediment form a very harsh outline, and the whole 
temple surface be cut up by the dark list-like joints 
of the masonry—that bizarre taste which our neigh- 
bours have for variegation peeping out in their archi- 
tecture, as in their diapered and striated pantaloons. 
But the capital defect of the Madeleine is its com- 
parative meanness within, despite the profusion of 
embellishments it has received at the hands of gild- 
ers, carvers, painters and glaziers. I pass over its 
circular style, diametrically opposed to the rect- 
angular ordonnance outside. A far worse discord 
results from your entering a little, narrow, heavy- 
proportioned chapel of ease, where you expected a 
spacious church commensurable with such a huge, 
high-columned, double-porticoed, arrogant architec- 
tural enclosure, which your eye almost tires to travel 
through the details of. As for the third celebrated 
example of modern French architecture, the Hétel 
de Ville, it must be admitted beautiful exteriorly, and 
rif the same or any homogeneous ordonnance har- 
monize its courts, when finished, in the key of its 
frontage,—if they are not encumbered with oppres- 
sivedecorations nor broken upby obtrusive projections 
and impertinent attractions, till the whole corps de 
bdtiment resemble, like the Madeleine, a man who has 
‘made too much fat within,”—it may prove the 
very handsomest edifice of modern French construc- 
tion. Construction, mind: for, after all, it would be 
no more than the original Italian architect's old hotel- 
de-ville extended, and rather the production of Gallic 
quarries than of Gallic genius. Nevertheless, qua- 
lified as our admiration of these three works must 
become on analyzing their pretensions, there is, with- 
out question, a great deal of architectural power, 
skill and talent manifested in both them and numer- 
ous other structures, private and public, which have 
lately arisen to adorn this much-improved metropolis, 
If Parisian architects would but expend a little of 
said power, skill and talent on sweetening said me- 
tropolis! Its streets smell like open sewers—nay, 
are such! In subterranean architecture, British 
professors bear off the bell; their genius shows itself 
to best advantage under the ground: Paris cannot 
rival London’s apparatus of latent aqueducts and 
gutter-ducts and dirt-aducts, however defective. Lu- 
tetia quasi a luto! 

Sculpture appears to me the battle-field of Art, 
where Britain has yet to win her Waterloo. It is 
here her impotent draughtsmanship tells with fatal 
effect against her, because forms alone, without 
colours, are the sculptor’s means, and for the most 
part his end likewise. Bust, and stone portrait, 
even portrait of the entire person, we, indeed, per- 
haps, execute better than our artistic foe, because 
trowsers and coat, or petticoat, like charity, cover a 
multitude of sins—sins in design; and muscular 
developement needs seldom be displayed where the 
figures sit or stand, as their originals did, on their 
good behaviour. But when Sculpture rises into the 
poetical or the ideal, much more when it also at- 
tempts complex groups and architectonic composi- 
tions, there do our statuaries find themselves dead in 
the hand. However beauteous or sublime their 
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manipulative power needful to articulate what their 
minds are big with: nay, this want will often keep 
the imagination itself inert or indolent, from a sense 
of its greater efforts being useless, because of the 
sculptor’s incompetence to give them suitable form 
and pressure. I'rench statuaries, on the other hand, 
fully sensible of their executive skill, (or they would 
not be French,) soar as high as the strength of that 
wing encourages ; and, albeit they fail to reach “ the 
highest heaven of invention,” they approach it 
nearer than our artists do—at least, oftener. It is 
true, the theatrical spirit which haunts French Art 
everywhere like its Evil Genius makes them throw 
Nature too much into attitudes, and even their best 
sculptors are sometimes mere posture-masters ; but 
again, they sometimes—seldomer, I grant—can eschew 
the mock-heroic altogether, and achieve the unaffect- 
edly graceful, the genuinely noble. ‘I'hcir most illus- 
trious names, nevertheless, remain French still, or 
have scarce become European ; all except onE, and 
that, peradventure, had been whispered in a very 
faint breath over the Rhine and the Channel, the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, had the person who bore it 
been a peasant-girl instead of a princess. Yet 
Princess MARIE is the great sculptor of modern 
France. Yes! if we measure genius by the quality, 
not the quantity of its works, by their novelty and 
beauty of contained thought rather than their me- 
chanical attributes, her two exquisite statues alone 
prove Mary of Orleans the first among French sculp- 
tors in the present age. What single production of 
theirs has spread the natjonal renown over the con- 
temporaneous civilized world but her ‘ Jeanne d’Arc’? 
I do not mean here to dilate upon the merits of 
this well-known work. Let me say, however, that 
its execution, though good, is its least. Perhaps one 
of its greatest is simple Joan not being made a 
Johanna. She is represented as the stout-limbed, 
short-coated, buxom, bond fide village lass ; nay, not 
even a “ pride of the village,” on the strength of 
lack-a-daisical looks and little feet, but with arms fitted 
to wield either ox-goad or sword, and legs better 
fitted to go into steel boots than gossamer-silk stock- 
ings and glass slippers. Her features are comely ; 
by no means “ Grecian,” but what they ought to be” 
for a national heroine—characteristically French. 
The soul of the statue—the inner sentiment breathing 
through its surface—is that which the judicious 
sculptress has elevated above plebeian level: here 
idealism was more than admissible—it was indispen- 
sable,—else we had had a coarse compound of trull 
and tomboy when we looked to have a Maid of Or- 
leans. Very probably, the real Joan’s patriotism 
did not extend much beyond intense love for her 
native farm-yard,—nor her prophetic enthusiasm 
beyond a firm conviction that her own stiff broom- 
stick (aided by the smoke-dried Virgin on the mantel- 
piece) would save her geese and goats from any Eng- 
lish marauder; very probable these good thoughts 
of hers becoming known, and approving themselves 
in the hour of need to be better than “ good dreams,” 
were magnified at length into a sublime public spirit 
and oracular power, which acquired her the repute of 
being her country’s heaven-born champion, while she 
was but the tool of its efficient defenders. Very 
true, all this, perhaps, but still we want the poetical 
truth, as well as the prosaical, and that the higher, 
grander one—the more utilitarian because the more 
stimulative to virtue through admiration—Princess 
Marie has rendered visible: her ‘ Jeanne d’Arc’ per- 
sonifies the patriot self-devotion, deepened by a reli- 
gious sense of right, and enhanced by pensive reflec- 
tion upon the sacrifice such a resolve must cost a 
woman, personifies it with most forcible, yet unforced 
expressiveness. It was the happiest subject a female 
historic sculptor of France could have chosen, and 
reveals a still more delicate tact as the tribute paid 
by an Orleans princess to a peasant heroine of her 
patrimonial name and domain. An interlaced M and 
O form the monogram inscribed upon the statue. 
The only other work that I shall allude to is 
less heard of, yet appears to me a creation even 
purer and finer in both idea and embodiment. It 
might be designated ‘ The Angel of the Death-bed ;’ 
a winged ministrant spirit who kneels at the foot of 
her mortal brother, and wafts his soul, just departed, 
up towards heaven with her breath, poured forth in 
rj swear? ny for its ascension to the bosom of 
his God. e Sculptress little knew how apposite 





her work would become when she wrought it! that 
it would soon afterwards adorn the cenotaph of her 
mortal brother indeed, the late Duke of Orleans! 
You will think the subject not very novel; granted : 
ministering angels swarm everywhere upon monu- 
ments, till we wish they could use their wings and 
fly away. But this commonness it is which proves 
the ‘genius of Princess Mary, who has elevated the 
familiar type into a marvellous production. What 
peculiar magic about it to charm the spectator so, 
he cannot describe to another person—can scarce 
explain to himself. Some ethereal halo seems hover- 
ing around it, brightening at each point, yet too subtle 
for substantiation in the gross forms of words. I have 
told you all I can about it; were I to spin ever such 
fine discourses thereupon, these cobwebs of the brain 
would only veil its merits the more. 

Many will assert—do assert, that Princess Marie 
obtained professional help; heaven help their heads 
who suppose this—even if true—of any relevance 
whatever to her real claims! Which among the 
French professors could have helped her to imagine 
her statues, though he might to execute them? I 
would give the whole body leave to club their 
talents, and they should not produce another work 
like her ‘Jeanne d’Arec’ or her *‘ Angel Supplicant.’ 
Why doesn’t their professional help assist them- 
selves to such beautiful creations? As for what 
quantum of positive chiselry she went through with 
her own hands—how far her master or her *blocker- 
out may have contributed towards the mere me- 
chanism of her figures I know nothing and care 
little. I know that in poetic sculpture the thought 
to be embodied is the grand desideratum. new 
and noble thought is the elixir vite of a statue 
which makes it immortal! Let me superadd an 
argument drawn from the intrinsic character of 
these two productions; they bear about them un- 
mistakeable marks of a woman’s mind. A thrice 
alembicated purity distinguishes their form and atti- 
tude and entire spirit, a purity altogether peculiar 
to the sex. Canova’s statues, perhaps the most 
effeminate ever executed by man, have a graceful- 
ness and elegance that bespeak their virile origin 
amidst the very refinement of his voluptuous work- 
manship. Without the least effeminacy, Princess 
Marie’s statues at once, I repeat, proclaim them- 
selves the exquisite imaginations of feminine 
genius. 





THE OREGON. 

[The proceedings of the American Government 
respecting the Oregon Territory are not to be under- 
stood by mere reference, either to diplomatic corre- 
spondence or the President's Speech. A clearer 
insight may, perhaps, be gleaned from the following 
letter; which, however, we publish because it has an 
interest in itself. Itis written by a correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas.] 

Fort Scott, Indian Territory, 
Sept. 16, 1845. 

Perhaps you would like to hear something of the 
movements of one who has been travelling through 
the Far Westallsummer. Ido not mean what they 
callthe “Far West” in Boston, for that hardly extends 
west of the Mississippi ; but my journey has laid far 
beyond the bounds of civilization, in the vast prairies 
extending to the base of the Rocky Mountains. I 
left Boston the 29th day of April last, for the purpose 
of joining the expedition of U.S. Dragoons, which 
was going to the Rocky Mountains, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Kearny. This expedition was to 
leave Fort Leavenworth, Mo., sometime in the 
middle of May. I had been invited to join it, as the 
guest of one of the officers. * * I arrived at Fort 
Leavenworth, which is situated on the south side of 
the Missouri river, 550 miles from its mouth, on the 
18th day of May, the day that the command started; 
and I prepared myself immediately for the journey, 
The expedition consisted of five divisions of the 
1st U. 8. Dragoons, amounting to 300 men, admirably 
mounted and equipped, and officered by as gallant 
gentlemen as ever made arms their profession. The 
objects of this Expedition were, to see that the long 
toad to Oregon was open to the emigrants, and the 
Santa Fé trail to the traders; to visit the Indian 
tribes this side of the Rocky Mountains; and, by 
kindness and presents, to show them that the white 
man is their friend—at the same time to overawe 


them, and, by a show of force, to convince them that 
any molestation of citizens of the United States would 
not go unpunished. Another object was to explore 
the country and discover its military resources, 
the 24th of May we struck the Great Oregon ona 
which we kept to the South Pass of the Rocky 
Mountains. On the 29th of May we arrived at he 
Nebraska or Platte River, striking it twenty miles 
from the head of Grand Island. The Nebraska 
River is very wide, very swift, very muddy and ye 
shallow. It puts on the airs of a formidable river 
but it is unnavigable; and Washington Irving Pg 
pressed its principal features, when he called it “ the 
most beautiful and useless of rivers.” The water is 
pleasant to drink, and preferred by the mountain men 
to any other. On the 4th of June we came y 
the first herd of buffalo. They continued in great 
numbers for a week, supplying the command with 
plenty of meat. For twenty days after we struck 
the Oregon trace we were continually overtaking 
and passing the emigrants. This was an exceedingly 
interesting feature in the campaign, for we saw the 
manner in which they conducted their marches 
and learned their general character; and it was 
gratifying tothem to know that the Government was 
sending her troops to keep them from being molested 
by the hand of the savage, on their long and toilsome 
journey, They assemble annually, in the spring of 
the year, from the Middle and Western States, at 
different points on the frontier; generally at 8, 
Joseph and Independence, Mo.; where they form 
themselves into companies, of from twenty-five to fifty 
families ; and, when the grass is sufficiently forward 
to subsist their stock, they commence their journey, 
I improved many an opportunity to converse with 
them, and found them generally intelligent, and 
enthusiastic with regard to their prospects of settling 
in a new country. They are bold, hardy farmers, 
and are fully competent, in every respect, to lay the 
foundation of a new colony, perhaps a new nation. 
Oregon is now evidently filling up fast ; and that, too, 
with citizens from the United States. They are carry- 
ing with them their republican feelings, their love of 
liberty, and their industrious habits. These are the 
qualities that built our great nation, and they never 
can be extinguished in the bosoms of those who have 
borne them away. There have passed over the 
road to Oregon, this season, 612 waggons, and an 
immense number of stock ; allowing five to a waggon, 
which is a low estimate, there were accompanying 
those waggons, 3060 souls! I think if some settlement 
of the Oregon question is not speedily made, that 
Oregon herself will have an interest in the dispute, 
On the 14th of June, we arrived at the Laramie Fork 
of the Nebraska, having followed the latter and its 
N. Fork to this place. Here are two trading posts; 
Fort John, belonging to the American Fur Co., and 
Fort Platte, to a company of gentlemen from St. 
Louis. On the 16th a Grand Council was held, at this 
place, with the Sioux ; there being present some 1200, 
of all ages. This Council was of great interest; for the 
troopshad madetheirappearanceina country inhabited 
by the most powerful and warlike tribe of the West; 
and the motives of their visit being a mystery to the 
Indians, they were quite alarmed at first, and thought 
they were to be chastized ; knowing, full well, that the 
scalps of white men were smoking in the lodges. 
When told that it was the intention of their Com- 
mander to hold a Council, they were reassured ; and 
came forward, well satisfied that no harm was to be 
done to them. The Colonel gave them some good 
advice, and warned them against molesting the traders 
and emigrants. This they cheerfully promised—and, 
after the business of the Council was ended, the 
Colonel distributed presents among them, such as ate 
always gratifying and acceptable to the Indian. On 
the 17th, the command started for the South Pas, 
leaving a detachment of one hundred men at Laramie 


‘On the 30th, the command was mustered at the 


head waters of the Rio Colorado, which you mus 
know empties into the Gulf of California, and 
returned to Laramie, on the 13th July. 

Our next move was from the Nebraska, southwarl 
to the Arkansas river, passing 700 miles along the 
base of the main chain of the Rocky Mountains 
This part of our journey was interesting m the 
extreme. The high peaks, covered with e 
snow; the valleys which have never been visi 





the blessed light of the sun; the fearful crags; th 
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seathed and splintered pinnacles of granite 3 the dis- 
tant slopes, 


covered with dark masses of stinted pines 
cedars; the broad sweep of the prairies, stretch- 

+o off like an illimitable ocean, presented a series of 
‘tures which, for their beauty and sublimity, cannot, 

[ will venture to say, be surpassed upon this conti- 
nent. Certainly no pen or pencil could ever attempt to 
do justice to them. Several of the mountains in this 
range are the loftiest of the whole chain of thenorthern 
Cordilleras, and amongst them is Pike's Peak, the very 
highest, You may have an idea of the altitude of 
its immense summit, when I tell you we were march- 
ing seven days, long marches, directly towards it, from 
the time we first saw it until we arrived at its base. 
This part of the march was severe, for we suffered 
much for want of water, and the grass was very poor. 
We struck the Arkansas on the 26th of July, about 
ten miles from where it debouches from the moun- 
tains, and about an hundred miles from its extreme 
source. Passing down the north bank of the Arkansas, 
with Mexico on the south side, (you must know this 
river, here, is the dividing line between the two coun- 
tries,) we arrived at Fort William, a trading post of 
Messrs. Bent, St. Vrain & Co. on the 29th. Here 
was deposited a quantity of public stores; and a 
sufficient supply of provisions was taken from them 
to last to Fort Leavenworth. Our stay at this place 
was necessarily short, but we were entertained in truly 
hospitable style by the gentlemanly proprietors. We 
missed Captain Fremont’s party ; but, after we had 
left Fort William, he arrived there, passing across the 
country, from the Kansas to the Arkansas. Having 
lerge packages of letters, &c. for the gentlemen of 
our expedition, he forwarded them by an express, 
andthey reached us four or five daysafter. On the 
7th of August, we struck the Santa Fé trace, where 
it crosses the Arkansas. During this part of the 
route, we saw numerous herds of buffalo, from which 
our hunters had no difficulty in procuring a sufficient 
supply of meat, for the daily subsistence of the com- 
mand. We met several caravans of traders on their 
way to Santa Fé. We kept the trace until the 22nd 
of August, when we bore off to the northward, and, 
crossing Kansas river, arrived at Fort Leavenworth 
on the 24th of August, without losing a man, and 
from different causes, but a few horses ; having per- 
formed a march of 2500 mites in 99 days! This 
has been the longest continuous march, that was ever 
performed in the same period of time by any military 
command, The annals of history will be searched 
in vain, to find any march of troops, which, for rapidity 
and distance, can have any approach to its parallel. 
By the energy, forethought, and close calculation of 
the commander, it has been conducted with that skill 
that nothing but the experience ofa tried soldier could 


Although the distance was great, the weather hot, 
and the fatigue incessant, yet, so diversified is the 
country through which we have passed, and so full 
of interest and incident has each day been, that both 
time and distance seem toglide past, almost unnoticed. 
A journal of the campaign will, no doubt, be written 
by an officer—the productions of whose pen have 
been received, heretofore, with the greatest pleasure, 
by his numerous friends and readers; and, as he is 

with great powers of observation, and a most 
happy style of description, it will, without doubt, be 
highly entertaining to every class of readers. I left 
Fort Leavenworth, on the 27th of August, for Fort 
» Proceeding southward over the great military 
toad, which here passes through a most beautiful and 
country, occupied by the Delawares and 
wnees. ‘These Indians have fine farms, large 
herds of cattle and horses, and most of the comforts 
ofcivilized life about them. I arrived at Fort Scott 
on the 8lstofthesame month. This post is delight- 
ly situated on the south bank of the Marmiton, 
above twenty-five miles above its junction with the 
des Cygnes, ‘These two rivers form, at their 
confluence, the Osage, a tributary of the Missouri 
hver. Fort Scott is certainly one of the finest posts 
ithe United States. It has new and spacious quar- 
ters—and those for the officers, particularly, are very 
beautiful; all of them being constructed in a chaste 
and elegant style of architecture. Game is plenty 
about this post—such as deer, turkeys, grouse, plover 


—and, in addition to these, in the fall and winter 
Months, wild geese, duck and mallard, brant, pelicans 
and svans— besides thousands of fish in the neighbour- 


ing streams. Such a variety of game presents 
innumerable opportunities for the finest kind of sport; 
and, to give you an idea of how some of those oppor- 
tunities were improved, last winter, the officers, alone, 
took upwards of fifty wolves by the chase—and 
between sixty and seventy deer. At this season of 
the year, the grouse shooting is superb, and you may 
rest assured that I am making the most of it. But 
of all these things, together with the stirring events 
which have characterized our protracted march—and 
the brilliant and magnificent scenes through which 
we have passed—I am only enabled, for want of 
time and space, to give this meagre outline. 
H. L, Jon, 




















































































OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Wednesday last, the anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Royal Academy, its members met for 
the election of the various officers, and the usual 
biennial distribution of prizes. The chair, in the 
absence of Sir M. A. Shee, the President, who, from 
continued indisposition, could not attend, was taken 
by the keeper, Mr. Jones. The prizes were distri- 
buted in the following order :— 

Gold medals, with the discourses of the Presidents Rey- 
nolds and West, to Mr. J. C. Hooke, for the best historical 
composition in oil of ‘The Finding of the Body of Harold ;’ 
to Mr. A. Brown, for the best original model of ‘ The Hours 
leading out the Horses of the Sun ;’ and to Mr. A. Johnson, 
for the best architectural design for a National Record 
Office :—silver medals, with the lectures of Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli, to Mr. T. Clark, for the best copy inoil; and to Mr. 
W. Gale, for the best chalk drawing from the living model :— 
silver medal to Mr. G. A. Sintzenich, for the second best 
drawing ; and to Mr.T. Clarke, forthe third best drawing :— 
silver medals, with the lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, 
to Mr. A. Brown, for the best model from the life; and to 
Mr. W. Walters, for the best architectural drawing of the 
Strand front of Somerset House :—a silver medal to Mr. 8. C. 
Capes, for the second best drawing:—a silver medal, with 
the lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. J. A. Vinter, 
for the best chalk drawing from the antique :—silver medals 
to Mr. G. B. O'Neil, for the second best drawing; and to Mr. 
W. Anderson, for the third best drawing:—a silver medal, 
with the lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. G. Moss, 
for the best mode) from the antique:—and silver medals to 
Mr. Kelsey, for the second best model; and to Mr. L. 
Wyon, for the best medal die from the head of the Apollo 
Belvidere. 


The meeting concluded with the reading of an 
address to the students, which had been composed 
by Sir M. A. Shee for the former biennial meeting, 
but not delivered by him on account of indisposition. 
—We understand, by the way, that Sir M. A. Shee 
has been induced to recall his resignation of the 
presidency of the Royal Academy,—and thus post- 
pone, for a time at least, the difficulty which his 
fellow-academicians have had in agreeing upon a 
suitable successor. 


For the benefit of such of our artists as purpose 
being exhibitors at the Louvre, next year, we may 
state that the director of the Royal Museums has 
announced the opening of the Exhibition for the 15th 
of March, and its close for the 15th of May. Works 
of Art will be received, at the office of the direction, 
from the lst to the 20th of February inclusive. 
Foreign artists are informed that the administration 
of the Museums cannot receive their works directly 
addressed from abroad: they must be regularly de- 
posited by some authorized agent, in Paris ;—and 
notice of his intention is requested to be forwarded 
by the artist, before the Ist of February.—It may be 
convenient for other tourists to know that the gallery 
of the Louvre will be closed, against even exceptional 
visitors, on the Ist of February,—with a view to the 
preparatory arrangements. 

From Brussels, it is stated that the Royal Society 
of Belgium is about to be reorganized, by order of 
the King, in association with the present Commission 
of History. A department of the Fine Arts is to be 
added ; and Moral and Political Science is also, as 
in the French Institute, to be a branch of its pro- 
fession. The remodelled establishment will take the 
title of “The Royal Academy of Sciences, Litera- 
ture, and the Fine Arts.” The decree of reorganiza- 
tion is followed by another, appointing to the section 
of the Fine Arts the principal artists of Belgium,— 
viz., for painting, MM. Wappers, de Keyser, Gallait, 
Verboeckhoven, &c.; for sculpture, MM. Geefs and 
Simonis; and, for music, MM. de Beriot, Fétis, Vieux- 
temps, &c.—We may add, that the Royal Academy 
of Paintings, Sculpture, and Architecture of Bruges 
has decided that there shall be a public Exposition 
of the Fine Arts next year. The opening is fixed 








for the first Monday in July; and all objects des- 
tined for the exposition must be sent free before the 
15th of June. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry,—who has been for some 
time one of the Commissioners of the National 
Board of Education in Ireland,—has been appointed 
by the Lord-Lieutenant to the Presidency of the 
Ulster College, established in Belfast. The identity 
of the principles of united education, adopted for 
the new Irish provincial colleges, with those upon 
which the National School system is based, has deter- 
ntined this appointment ;—and his excellency “trusts 
that by the temper and moderation which have al- 
ways distinguished the character” of the new presi- 
dent, he “will be enabled to reconcile conflicting 
opinions, and render the college available for the 
education of the youth of the province of Ulster, of 
every religious creed and denomination.” 

We must not omit, in our obituary records, the name 
of Mr. Bourne, the late Chief Justice of Newfound- 
land ; who attained the judicial bench at the early 
age of thirty-four—and has his place in our columns 
as a translator of some of Béranger’s poems, and the 
author of several volumes of verse.—The Piedmon- 
tese journals announce the death of an Italian poet 
of distinction—the Count Spitalieri di Cessole— 
The Paris papers mention the death of M. Ernest 
Fouinet ; one of those accomplished members of 
Parisian society, who make the gravity of official 
life compatible with the demands of literary pursuit, 
adistinguished orientalist, and author of a great variety 
of ballads and legends, besides works in prose. 

The continental papers give the melancholy nar- 
rative of the destruction, by an avalanche, of a monk 
of Saint Bernard, the Canon Cart, and three servants 
of the establishment, while engaged in the pious and 
hazardous services of that house,—clearing and stak- 
ing out the path, on the side of the Valais, for tra- 
vellers who were expected on the mountain. 


If the Times report be true, Mr. Halliwell will 
have the opportunity which he has sought of enlight- 
ening the judgment of the public as to the matters 
in relation to which he stands at present in so painful 
an attitude before them. An action, that paper says, 
brought by Trinity College, Cambridge, against the 
Trustees of the British Museum, for their possession 
of a manuscript said to have been stolen from the 
library of the former, will be tried in the Court of 
Exchequer, in the early part of next term. Mr. 
Halliwell will, we presume, be a necessary witness 
on such an issue; and must, in some measure, be 
considered as having an issue of his own depending 
on the proceedings. 


In arecent examination of the Episcopal Registers 
at Exeter, there was found recorded a curious and 
minute description of the person of Philippa, Queen 
of Edward III., when nine years of age. It was 
written during the Episcopate of Walter Stapleton, 
A.D, 1319, (fol. 142) and is believed to be in his 
handwriting ; and it is probable that this prelate 
must have been commissioned to report on the 
moral and personal qualities of the lady. The con- 
tract for Edward’s marriage with Isabella was not 
signed until July 1326, although the inquest on her 
qualifications was taken several years before. She 
was the second daughter of the Count of Hainhault; 
and was married at York on the 25th January, 
1328, being then in her sixteenth year—and, appa- 
rently, a few months older than her consort. The 
account is in Norman-French, and a free transla- 
tion is as follows:—“ The demoiselle whom we saw 
has hair sufficiently handsome, between blond and 
brown. The head is well made, the forehead long 
and wide and prominent. The face between the 
two eyes is straighter, and downwards is smaller and 
narrower, than the forehead. The eyes brown and 
black, and also deep. The nose sufficiently regular 
and equal, except at the end, where it is large and 
broad and not flat. The nostrils are also large. 
The mouth largeish. The lips, and especially the 
lower one, thick. The teeth well set and grown, 
sufficiently white, but some not so white, the under 
are a little less forward than the upper, but this is 
not very perceptible. The ears and chin sufficiently 
handsome. The neck, shoulders, and all the body 
and members downwards sufficiently well propor- 
tioned and modelled, without defect and nothing 
forbidding, as far as one could see, The prevalent 
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colour is brownish, and she much resembles her 
father, and is in every respect sufficiently agreeable 
in our opinion. The demoiselle will be nine years 
of age at the feast of the Nativity of Saint John, as 
her mother says. She is not too tali or too short 
for her age, and is of good carriage and manner 
becoming her rank. She is much approved and 
well beloved by her father and mother and by all 
the household hitherto, as well as we could observe, 
hear and learn.” This, it will be scen, is a pretty 
minute inventory of a lady’s persor. It, and the 
statue of this queen which still remains, well intact 
from the mischiefs of coronation scaffolding, at the 
south-east corner of Edward the Confessor’s Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey, will enable those who desire 
todo so, to obtain a sufficiently accurate conception 
of the personal features of Queen Philippa. 

The Indian papers brought by the last mail state, 
that an association has been formed in Scinde, under 
the patronage of Sir Charles Napier, for the collec- 
tion of statistical and historical information relative 
to that province.—A*‘ home, we understand that the 
Joint Committee of Management have it in contem- 
plation to restore a library, as well as attach a 
museum of antiqui:ies, to Gresham College. 


In Paris, Prince Czartoryski has called upon the 
Poles to join in a subscription, proposed by their 
fellow-countrymen in England,—for the purpose of 
offering some testimonial of the national gratitude to 
Lord Dudley Stuart, for his persevering efforts in the 
cause of the exiled patriots and their ultimate rege- 
neration. 


The Eton Bust-Gallery continues to receive 
accessions. Earl Howe has given Mr. Behnes a 
commission for a head of his grandfather, the hero of 
the famous Ist of June;—Col. Reid has signified 
his intention of contributing one of George the Third; 
and Mr. Behnes has, himself, presented a bust, his 
own workmanship, of the great Lord Chatham. 


Mr. Park, the sculptor, exhibited, as our readers 
know, among the collection of the works of artists 
in Westminster Hall, during the summer of the pre- 
sent year, a speculative design for a monument to 
the memory of the Poet Campbell. It is, we suppose, 
less in honour of that design, than because the sculptor 
is the fellow-countryman and fellow-townsman of the 
“ Bard of Hope,” that the former has been appointed 
to execute the bronze statue of the poet which 
Glasgow is about to raise to her distinguished son. 
For this “classic bronze statue,” as Mr. Park describes 
it, he has completed a study of the colossal head ; 
and is about to despatch it to Scotland, for the appro- 
bation of the committee who have charge of the 
undertaking. We earnestly advise Mr. Park to 
shun the omen suggested in that word classic. Classic 
is an expression of two meanings; its original one 
by which a work is described to be of the highest 
order,—and its derivative one which refers particularly 
to the great works of the ancients, because they were 
so. In the former of these senses Mr. Park, we will 
believe, is too modest to apply the term to his own 
performance,—so, he uses it in the second and 
ordinary sense, as implying animitation of the antique 
forms. We have before us the recollection of so 
many of Mr. Park’s colossal titular Greeks, that we 
cannot but deprecate a travesty of Thomas Campbell 
in his own Scottish town. Glasgow, which, on a recent 
occasion, went abroad for her artist, will do worse if, 
on this, she shall go abroad for her art. A national 
statue from a foreign sculptor is a much better thing 
than a foreign figure from a native chisel. The poet 
now to be illustrated is a familiar shape to the pre- 
sent generation ; and will scarcely be recognized by 
them—therefore inaptly presented to posterity—in 
the Greek attitude—or what Mr. Park offers as his 
version of it. If, however, “classic” the statue must 
be, let us hope that Mr. Park will give the Romans 
a turn, this time,—in which case the bard will, at 
least, have a toga; for Mr. Park’s purely Greek type 
appears habitually in our exhibition-rooms in a con- 
dition strikingly unsuited to these northern latitudes, 
and which, however more or lessappropriate to a Greek 
athlete, would be an epigram against a Scottish poet. 
We should not like the wits to catch the bard repre- 
sented “ without a shirt to his back.”—For a statue 
of Campbell, in the “good town” of Glasgow, the 
sculptor had a figure at hand, which would at once 
have rendered the idea of the man, and lent itself 








favourably to composition. The poet might have 
appeared as Lord Rector ;_ the poetical and class‘cal 
elements both entering into the idea, while expressing 
themselves by a native and appropriate form. 

We hear, from Bonn, of a forthcoming publication, 
which excites great interest in the literary world. 
This is a ‘ History of the French Revolution,’ by the 
late illustrious historian Niebuhr; the manuscript of 
which was found amongst his papers, and which his 
son is now conducting through the press—We may 
mention that another distinguished German historian, 
Herr Dahliann, Professor at the University of that 
town, is, at the same time, printing a history of the 
same revolution, at Leipsic. 


Great preparations are making for the solemnization 
to be observed in the city of Trent, on the 15th 
inst., in celebration of the three hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the famous Council held there. The Society 
of the Friends of Music throughout the Austrian 
States, having their head-quarters at Vienna, 
will execute, on the occasion, by a body of 1000 
performers, artists and dilettanti, Haydn's Im- 
perial Mass, and two Oratorios to be chosen from 
the works of the most celebrated amongst the old 
Italian composers. The Prince-Archbishop has 
restored, at his own cost, the magnificent lateral 
chapel of the cathedral, wherein is deposited the 
crucifix of massive gold before which the members 
of the Council solemnly signed the acts of that assem- 
bly ; and the citizens have erected, at the east side 
of the Church of St. Mary Major, in which the 
Council was celebrated, a tall column of red granite, 
surmounted by a statue, in white marble, of the 
Virgin. The shaft of the pillar is covered with 
inscriptions in Latin, recording the principal acts of 
the council, and recommending the city to the 
especial protection of the “ Queen of Heaven.” 


Among the projects in this day of projects, when 
nothing is thought impossible, and scarcely anything 
for the moment seems absurd, we sec mention made of 
a “Ship Railway” from Liverpool to Manchester, by 
which vessels of large burthen may be transported 
direct to the latter town, saving the port and other 
charges at the former.— And among useful per- 
formances, we may mention that the ground has been 
cleared, in Whitechapel, in the heart of a very poor 
and thickly populated neighbourhood, for the erection 
of aset of Baths and Washhouses, on a space 120 
feet equare, and at a cost, by contract, for the 
building alone of not less than 20,0002. The 
first stone will be laid, in a few days, by the Lord 
Mayor. 


The new and mighty powers of locomotion which 
man has caught wild, as he anciently did the horse, and 
bitted, and curbed, and “broken in” to do his bid- 
ding, are everywhere throwing down, by their 
influence, even such barriers as they do not vanquish 
by their own direct action. The fiery and impatient 
spirit that the rocks cannot hold, the waters may not 
quench ; he who pauses not before the hills because 
they are high, will not be restrained by rivers because 
they are broad. On all sides, go down the physical 
impediments that would fetter the universal progress 
of steam ; and projects that have been amongst the 
speculations of years or ages—brought out every 
quarter of a century, or so, and turned over to keep 
them aired—are executing now, as matters of course,— 
things that there need not be two words about,—mere 
corollaries of the great railway scheme. Elsewhere, 
we have spoken of the Bridge at Runcorn, on which 
the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire have so 
long and vainly desired to meet,—now at once to be 
thrown over the Mersey, that the railways may 
shake hands above its stream; and here, we have 
accounts of another gigantic work, about to be exe- 
cuted near the town of Tarascona,—that the railway 
from Cette to Beaucaire may talk to its neighbour 
from Marseilles to Avignon, across the Rhine. This 
is a viaduct, of 490 métres in length from one abut- 
ment to the other; under which the waters of the 
river will flow through seven arches, having each a 
span of 60 métres from pier to pier. The frame- 
work of the arches will be of cast iron. As to its 
ornamental part, small turrets are to rise from all 
the points at which the arches rest upon the piers,— 
presenting across the river a series of steeples 
like those of a cathedral ; and the parapets will 
show carved faces, on both sides, to the stream, 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED BY ay 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and hignke pact AD 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HE DEL 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhiseeks 
the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Ty tader 
and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE Dawei 
Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has bere 
—eeeey ee Both -—o~ are painted by Le Cheval 
Renoux, Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view i 
Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. both Pictures 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Aa LECTy: 
the PREVALENT DISEASE in POTATOES, and the M 
extracting the Starch as an Article of Food, will be delivered bry < 
RYAN, daily at Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of M ube. 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Nine. Professor BACRHOFFNA® 
varied LECTURES, with Experiments, in one of which he ars 
explains the Principle of the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWay. Ceaay 
of which is at work daily. Mr. DOWNE, the celebrated F ona 
will perform at ‘I hree o’clock on Tuesdays, Thursday: > 
COLEMAN’S NEW AMERICAN LOCOMOTI 
ascending and descending Inclined Planes. A be i 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. NEW OPTICAL INSTR 
Experiments with the DIVER and DIVING BELL, & 
mission, ls. ; Schools, Malf-price. —— 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geocrapuicat Society.—Dec. 8.—G. B, Green. 
ough, Esq. F’.R.S. in the chair.—Three new member 
were elected into the society.—The Paper read was 
‘On the Geography of Suziana,’ by A. H. Layard, 
The writer of this paper, of which the reading Will be 
continued on some future evening, enters into details 
respecting the rivers, the mountains, and the plaing 
of Suziana ; the greater part of which are describe 
from actual examination, and thus afford the means 
of greatly improving our maps of those provinces of 
Persia, The country seems covered with ruins of 
the Sassanian, Kayanian and Mohammedan epochs, 
some of which are minutely described in the paper, 
which upon the whole is one that will not, we ar 
sorry to say, bear to be abridged. 





Asiatic Socrety.—Dec. 6.—The Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenziein the chair.—The reading of Mr. Masson 
paper, ‘On the Route of Isidorus of Charax, from 
Seleucia to Ecbatana,’ was continued. An abstract 
will be given at the completion of the reading; but 
it is a matter of interest to remark at present, that 
the portion of the route read this day comprised the 
locality of Bagistanon,—the Behistin, or Besitin of 
the modern Persians, the site of the celebrated rocks 
covered with sculptures and inscriptions in the cu. 
neiform character, which have so long excited the 
attention of the learned, and which have finally 
yielded to the persevering researches of Major Rav- 
linson, now resident at Bagdad. Portions of the 
results of Major Rawlinson’s labours havé been read, 
from time to time, at the meetings of the Society; 
and, curiously enough, a few days before the present 
meeting, the whole of Major Rawlinson’s drawing 
and translations of these ancient monuments, arrived 
in London from Bagdad, and were exhibited. The 
Society, will, as soon as possible, proceed to prepare 
them for publication. The portion of Mr. Masson’ 
paper read, showed that the Bagistan of Darius, or 
Bagistanon of Diodorus, was the Bisitiin of themodem 
Persians, confirming the identification by the truename 
of the place, Behistiin, as demonstrated thy Major 
Rawlinson. Mr. Masson describes the successive sculp- 
tures upon these rocks, from those partially obliterated; 
which he thinks may be attributed to Setiramis, 
and which appear to have escaped the observation 
of former travellers, down to those of the recent Sas 
sanian princes; and states that the example has 
singularly enough been followed by a Mohammedan 
prince of our own times, Mahomed Ali Mirza, the 
late viceroy of Kermanshah, who has caused to be 
executed a group in bas-relief, representing himself 
in modern costume, sitting on a carpet, smoking his 
pipe, and attended by his minister and a favourite 
servant. He observes that the work is well executed; 
though the effect is ludicrous from the contrast with 
the costume and attitude of the ancient princes, aud 
marred by the gaudy colouring laid over it. Of much 
more interest is an inscription in letters of extt 
ordinary size, formed of squares and circles, above 
the supposed sculptures of Semiramis. Mr. Mass 
much regrets that he did not copy this inscription, 
which, like the sculptures, appears to have escaped 
other observers: his time was very limited; and be 
confesses he was not then alive to their value. 
is inclined to suppose that they may comprise the 
Syrian inscription of Semiramis, mentioned by 
Diodorus, recording her ascent to the top of the rock 
upon the mountain of fardels and packs from the 
mules which followed her army, heaped up from 
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— . 
‘, to the summit, for the purpose of affording the 
rian queen the means of ascending the otherwise 
inaccessible peaks. He is anxious to direct the atten- 
tion of future travellers to those characters and sculp- 
tures, Which are on the upper portion of the smooth 
surface of the Behistin rock; the inscription is over 
the sculptures, which comprise three colossal female 
faces in profile, all of exquisite workmanship and 
t beauty. ‘They may be seen readily by looking 
obliquely upon the rock from the north; and, when 
once observed, their outlines will appear so distinct, 
that surprise will be excited at their having hitherto 
escaped observation. 


HorticutturaL Sociery.— Dec. 2.—R. W. 
Barchard, Esq., in the chair.—From the Earl of 
Auckland, were two plants of Dysophylla stellata, for 
vhich a Banksian medal was awarded. This pretty 
jitle Indian annual looks something like a Bed- 
straw; but is more erect, and bears numerous spikes 
of pretty violet blossoms, which, in their arrange- 
ment, somewhat resemble those of a Mint ; being, in 
its native country, an inhabitant of warm swamps, 
to grow it well it requires plenty of heat and 
moisture.—Several cut specimens of Orchids were 
produced from the Duke of Devonshire, amongst 
these Zrichosma suavis, an East-Indian plant, intro- 
duced by Mr. Gibson, which, on account of its sweet 
perfume, is highly esteemed by the native women, 
who adorn their hair with its blossoms; and the 
curious Bolbophyllum Gibsoni, with dark purple 
flowers, arranged in a dense knot, having something 
of the appearance of a good-sized raspberry. The 
plant was also found by Mr. Gibson on trees near 
the summits of the Sylhet hills, where the climate 
is temperate —J. H. Barchard, Esq. sent a plant of 
Primula sinensis, which, instead of flowers, had pro- 
duced tufts of leaves, beautifully exhibiting the 
tiansformation of the one organ into the other, and 
confirming the doctrine that the different parts of 
which a flower is composed are not essentially dif- 
ferent, and that at certain stages of growth they will 
become either the one or the other, according to the 
circumstances under which they may be placed.—Of 
Fruit, the greatest novelty was produced by H. 
Palmer, Esq., in the shape of ripe fruit of Benthamia 
fragifera, This is not fit to eat, but is a rarity, and 
handsome in appearance. It has been reported that 
this Indian tree was quite hardy; but experience 
has not confirmed the statement; for although it 
will grow out of doors, yet it requires the aid of a 
greenhouse to grow it to anything like perfection. 
The plant from which the specimens sent were 
taken, was stated to be growing in a pot in a conser- 
vatory, and to be about twelve feet in height.—From 
the Garden of the Society were Beurré d’Aremberg 
pears, both from a wall and from a standard. Those 
from the latter were not a quarter so large as the 
fruit from the wall, but were much better flavoured, 
and assumed quite a different appearance, being 
quite covered over with russet. 








Linnean Society. — Dec. 2.—Edward Forster, 
Es., in the chair._Mr. E. C. Charlton was elected 
aFellow.—A paper was read on ‘The Structure and 
Anatomy of the Eriocaulonee,’ by the late W. 
Griffith, Esq. The paper was illustrated by drawings. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. British Architects, 8, P.M. 
_ —. yee 8. 
. ical Society, half-past 8, 
Tuux. Royal Society, half-past :. 
— Antiquarian Society, 8. 
— Royal Academy.—Anatomy,. 
— Numismatic Society, 7. 














PINE ARTS 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
St. Mary Magdalene—continued. 

Tue second class of subjects, the Magdalen 
ving penance in her desert, is by far the most 
humerous and the most varied in treatment. It has 
ome, like the penance of St. Jerome, a symbol of 
mstian penitence, still more endeared to the 
Popular imagination by more affecting and attractive 
§sociations, and even more eminently picturesque 
40 tempting to the artists, that by their own pre- 
on for it, they have assisted in making it uni- 
In the display of luxuriant female forms, 
ed (not hidden) by redundant fair hair, and 





flung in all the abandon of solitude, amid the depth 
of leafy recesses, or relieved by the dark umbrageous 
rocks ; in the strange, heart-moving contrast of all 
loveliness with all horror; in the association of love 
and beauty with the symbols of death and sorrow 
and utter humiliation, the painters had ample scope, 
ample material, for the exercise of their imagina- 
tion and the display of their skill; and what has 
been the result ? They have abused these capabilities 
even to licence; they have exhausted the resources 
of Art in the attempt to vary the delineation ; and 
yet how seldom has the ideal of this most exquisite 
subject been—I will not say realized —but even 
approached! We have Magdualens who look as if 
they never could have sinned, and others who look 
as if they never could have repented; we have 
Venetian Magdalens with the air of courtezans, and 
Florentine Magdalens with the air of Ariadnes; and 
Bolognese Magdalens like sentimental Niobes; and 
French Magdalens, moitié galantes, moitié dévotes ; 
and Dutch Magdalens, who wring their hands like 
repentant washerwomen. The Magdalens of Rubens 
remind us of nothing so much as of the “ unfortunate 
Miss Bailey ;” and the Magdalens of Van Dyck are 
fine ladies who have turned Methodists. But Mary 
Magdalene, such as we have conceived her, mournful 
yet hopeful, tender yet dignified; worn with grief 
and fasting, yet radiant with the glow of love and 
faith, and clothed with the beauty of holiness—is an 
ideal which painting has not yet realized. Is it 
beyond the reach of art? We might have answered 
this question, had Raphael attempted it; but he has 
not. His Magdalen at the feet of Christ is yet 
unforgiven — the forlorn castaway, not the devout 
penitent. 

The Magdalen doing penance in her rocky desert 
first became a popular subject in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; in the seventeenth it was at the height of 
favour. There are two distinct versions of the 
subject, infinitely varied as to detail and sentiment : 
either she is represented as bewailing her sins, or as 
reconciled to heaven. 

In the former treatment she lies prostrate on the 
earth, or she is standing or kneeling at the entrance of 
her cave, (in some of the old illuminated missals the 
upper part of her body is seen emerging from a 
cave, or rather a hole in the ground); the hands 
clasped, or extended towards heaven; the eyes 
streaming with tears; the long yellow hair floating 
over the shoulders. The crucifix, the skull, and 
sometimes the scourge, are introduced as emblems of 
faith, mortality, and penance; weeping angels pre- 
sent a crown of thorns. 

In the latter treatment, she is reading or medi- 
tating ; the expression is serene or hopeful ; a book 
lies beside the skull; angels present the palm, or 
scatter flowers ; a vision of glory is seen in the skies. 
The alabaster box is in all cases the indispensable at- 
tribute. The eyes are usually raised, if not in grief, 
in supplication or in aspiration, The “uplifted eye” 
as weil as the “ loose hair” became a characteristic ; 
but there are some exceptions. The treatment, 
which was at first simple, became more and more 
picturesque, and at length theatrical—a mere vehicle 
for sentiment and attitude. 

The earliest example I can remember of the 
Penitent Magdalen, dramatically treated, remains as 
yet unsurpassed ;—the reading Magdalenof Correggio, 
in the Dresden Gallery. This lovely creation has only 
one fault; the virginal beauty is that of a Psyche ora 
Seraph. As the antipodes in character and sentiment, 
we may cite the Magdalen of Titian, so celebrated in 
his own time, that he painted at least five or six repe- 
titions of it, and copies and engravings have been 
multiplied. The eyes, swimming in tears, are raised 
to heaven ; the long dishevelled hair floats over her 
shoulders ; one hand is pressed on her bosom, the 
other rests on the skull ; the formsare full and round, 
the colouring rich; a book and the box of ointment 
lie before her on a fragment of rock. She is suffi- 
ciently woeful, but seems rather to regret her past 
life than to repent of it, nor is there anything in the 
expression which ean secure us against a relapse. 
Titian painted the original for Charles V. His idea 
of the pose was borrowed, as we are told, from an 
antique statue, and his model was a young girl, who 
being fatigued with long standing, the tears ran down 
her face, “and Titian attained the desired expres- 
sion.” (!) His idea therefore of St, Mary Magdalene 


was the fusion of an antique statue and a girl taken 
out of the streets; and with all its beauties as a work 
of art, and very beautiful it is, this chef-d’ceuvre of 
Titian is, to my taste, one of the most unsatisfactory 
things in the world. In another version of the subject 
she isleaning over an open book, on which is inscribed, 
Domine, exaudi orationem meum, et clamor meus ad te 
veniet ; non avertas faciem tuam a me! 

A picture by Cigoli, in the Florence Gallery, ap- 
pears to me every way preferable to these of Titian. 
| She is seated on the ground in a wild landscape, 
| veiled by her long hair, the eyes raised to heaven; her 
arm is round a skull, and a book rests on her knee. 
| In the same gallery there isa Magdalen, half length, 
by Carlo Cignani, with the hands clasped, veiled 
| only by her dishevelled hair, most affecting for the 
| earnest, fervent expression of sorrow. 
| There is a celebrated picture by Timoteo della 
| Vite, in the Bologna Gallery. She is standing before 
| the entrance of her cavern, arrayed in a loose short 
| mantle; her long hair is seen beneath this, descend- 
| ing to her feet, the hands joined in prayer, the head 
| declined on one side, and the whole expression that 
of girlish innocence and simplicity, with a touch of 
the pathetic. A mendicant, not a Magdalen, isethe 
idea suggested. 

Murillo’s Magdalen is almost perfect as a piece of 
expression, intensely mournful, wasted, bowed with the 
recollection of the past—the sinner and the penitent, 
but without any trace of the reconciled saint. Better in 
this respect isa beautiful little Magdalen by Annibal 
Carracci: she is seated on the ground at the foot of 
a tree; she leans her cheek on her right hand, the 
other rests on a skull; the upward ardent look is full 
of hope and faith; but the forms are too Amazonian. 
Finer is the very beautiful Magdalen, by Guido, in the 
Sciarra Palace: the figure is life-size ; she is seated, 
leaning on her hand, looking up with a tender hope, 
her long fair hair falling in luxuriant tresses over her 
bosom and shoulders: cherubs descend from above. 
Of all Guido’s pictures of this subject, and he painted 
at least ten, this is the finest; in his heads of the 
Magdalen he had the Niobe in his mind; but in 
general they are too tearful and characterless, the 
lovely head in the National Gallery not excepted. 

The most beautiful of Van Dyck’s Magdalens isa 
half-length figure, the face in profile, bending over 
the crucifix; the skull and a knotted scourge lie on a 
shelf of a rock behind ; underneath is the inscription: 
“ Fallat gratia et vana est pulchritudo; mulier timens 
Domi ipsa laudabitur ;” but in general his Mag- 
dalens have the same fault as his Madonnas;, they are 
too elegant. Rubens has given’ us thirteen Magda- 
lens more or less coarse; in one picture she is tear- 
ing her hair like a disappointed virago. 

Towards the end of the 17th century we find this 
subject, like most others, degraded by every kind of 
conventionalism, until it became, as I have already 
observed, a mere display of beautiful forms, volup- 
tuous or insipid,as thecasemight be. Such were those 
of Furini, of Carlo Dolce, (I do not except his 
famous but girlish Magdalen in the Florentine Gal- 
lery,) of Carlo Maratti, of Vander Werff, and other 
manufacturers ;—while Schalken represented her as 
doing penance by candle-light, and Claude found her 
a corfvenient figure to give a name to three of his 
beautiful landscapes. 

The treatment of the Penitent Magdalen in sculp- 
ture, has, in every instance with which I am ac- 
quainted, unavoidably leaned to the picturesque 
rather than the abstract and ideal. 

There is a famous statue carved in wood by Dona- 
tello, now in the San Giovanni, at Florence, which, 
in point of character, may be referred to the first 
class of subjects; she is standing with clasped hands; 
the head raised in prayer; the forms very expressive 
of wasting grief and penance, but too meagre for 
beauty. “ Egli la volle specchio alle penitenti non 
incitamente alla cupidizia degli sguardi, come avenne 
ad altri artisti,” says Cicognara; and, allowing that 
beauty has been sacrificed to expression, he adds 
“but if Donatello had done all, what would have 
remained for Canova?” That which remained for 
Canova to do, he has done :* he has made her as 
lovely as possible. The display of the beautiful 
limbs is chastened by the humility of the attitude— 





| 
| 
| 








* In the well known Penitent Magdalen, executed for M. 
et and now in the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette 
at Paris. 
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half kneeling half prostrate; by the expression of 
the drooping head—* all sorrow’s softness charmed 
from its despair.” Her eyes are fixed on the cross 
which lies extended on her knees, and she weeps— 
not so much her own past sins, as the sacrifice it has 
cost to redeem them. This is the prevailing sentiment, 
or, as the Germans would call it, the motive of the 
representation, to which I should feel inclined to 
object as deficient in dignity and severity, and bor- 
dering too much on the genre and dramatic style— 
but the execution is almost faultless. Very beautiful 
is another modern statue of the Penitent Magdalen, 
executed in marble for the Count d’Espagnac, by 
M. Henri de Triqueti. She is half seated, half 
reclining, on a fragment of rock, and pressing to her 
bosom a crown of thorns. 


The conception of the Magdalen by the greatest 
painters, is more distinctly expressed in those scrip- 
tural scenes, in which she is an important figure, than 
in the single and ideal impersonations. The sacred 
subjects in which she is introduced are the following— 

1. ‘Jesus at Supper with Simon the Pharisee.’ 
—* And she began to wash his feet with tears, 
and did wipe them with the hair of her head, and 
kissed his feet and anointed them with ointment.” 
—Luke vii. 38. 

2. ‘Christ in the house of Martha and Mary.’— 
“ And she sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his words, 
but Martha was cumbered with much serving.”— 
Luke x. 39, 40. 

3. ‘ The Raising of Lazarus.’ “Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.”—John xi. 32. 

4, ‘The Crucifixion.’ ‘* Now there stood by the 
cross Mary Magdalene.”—John xix. 25 ; Matthew 
xxvii. 56. 

5. ‘The Deposition from the Cross.’ “ And Mary 
Magdalen, and the mother of Jesus, beheld where he 
was laid.”—Mark xv. 47. 

6. ‘The Maries at the Sepulchre.’ “ And there 
was Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, sitting 
over against the sepulchre.”—Matth. xxvii. 61. 

7. © Christ appears to Mary Magdalen in the 
Garden,’ called the Noli me Tangere. “Touch me 
not, for I am not yet ascended to my father.” 
John xx, 17. 

In the first, second, and last of these subjects, the 
Magdalen is one of the two principal figures, and 
necessary to the action; in the others she is generally 
introduced, but in some instances omitted: and, as 
all belong properly to the life of Christ, I shall con- 
fine myself now to a few remarks on the character- 
istic treatment of the Magdalen in each. 

1. The Supper with Simon has been treated in every 
variety of style; the two extremes being the com- 
= of Raphael and that of Paul Veronese. 

hael thought only of the religious significance of 
the action, and how to express it with the utmost 
force and the utmost simplicity. In the engraving 
by Mare Antonio there are few figures—our 
Saviour, the Pharisee, four Apostles, and two 
attendants. Mary Magdalen, in front, bends over 
the feet of Christ, while her long hair half conceals 
her face and almost sweeps the ground: nothing can 
exceed the tenderness and humility of the attitude, 
and the benign dignity of Christ. Paul Veronese 
thought only of a gorgeous festival ; we have a stately 
banquet-room, rich architecture, a crowd of about 
thirty figures; and the Magdalen is merely a beau- 
tiful female with loose robes, dishevelled tresses, and 
the bosom displayed: this gross fault of sentiment 
is more conspicuous in the large picture in the 
Durazzo Palace at Genoa, than in the beautiful 
finished sketch in the collection of Mr. Rogers. 
Of the Durazzo picture, Lady Morgan says truly 
“never was a sacred subject more humanly con- 
ceived, nor more divinely executed.” The com- 
position of Rubens, of which a very fine sketch is in 
the Windsor collection (No. 89), is exceedingly 
dramatic, the dignity of Christ and the veneration 
and humility of the Magdalen admirably expressed: 
but the disdainful surprise of some of the assistants 
and the open mockery of others,—the old man 


in spectacles peering over to convince himself of 


the truth,—disturb the solemnity of the feeling: and 


this fault iseven more apparent in the composition of 


Philippe de Champagne, where a young man puts 
up his finger with no equivocal expression. In these 


forgiven thee,” but the scepticism of the pharisee 
becomes the leading idea ; “ This man, if he were a 
prophet, would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is.” 

2. ‘Christ in the house of Martha and Mary.’ Of 
this beautiful subject I have never seen a satisfactory 
version ; that of Le Sueur is the best. There is a fine 
domestic composition by Domenichino—engraved in 
Landon, v. 11, p. 106. One of the most modern which 
has attracted attention, is that of Overbeck, very 
simple and poetical, but deficient in individual ex- 
pression. At Hampton Court there is a curious picture 
of this subject by Hans Vries, which is an elaborate 
study of architecture: the rich decoration of the in- 
terior has been criticized; but, according to the legend, 
Martha and Mary lived in great splendour; and 
there is no impropriety in representing their dwelling 
as a palace. 

3. In the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ where the subject 
is treated, not in the religious and emblematic signi- 
ficance, but as a dramatic incident, Martha and 
Mary are always present, and in general Mary is at 
the feet of our Saviour. The earliest example I have 
met with is by Giovanni da Melano, 1361: but 
Mary is here without any of the distinctive character- 
istics of the Magdalen. In the picture in our National 
Gallery, the kneeling figure of Mary, looking up in 
the face of Jesus, with her grand severe beauty and 
earnest expression, is magnificent: but here again 
Mary of Bethany is not Mary Magdalene. On the 
other hand, Rubens and the later painters are care- 
ful to point out the supposed identity by the long fair 
hair, exposed and dishevelled, while Martha stands 
aloof, veiled. 

4. In the ‘Crucifixion,’ where more than the 
three figures are introduced, the Magdalene is al- 
most always at the foot of the cross, and it is said 
that Giotto gave the first example. Sometimes she 
is embracing the cross, and looking up with all the 
abandonment of despairing grief;—which is more 
picturesque than true in sentiment. In Rubens’s 
famous ‘ Crucifixion’ at Antwerp, she has her arms 
round the cross, and is gazing at the executioner with 
a look of horror. In Van Dyck’s, the face seen in 
front is exquisite for its pathetic beauty. Sometimes 
the Virgin is fainting in her arms. The box of oint- 
ment is frequently placed near, to distinguish her 
from the other Maries also present. 

5. In the ‘Descent, or Deposition, from the Cross’ 
Mary Magdalene is generally conspicuous. She is 
often supporting the feet or one of the hands of the 
Saviour—or she stands by weeping—or she sustains 
the Virgin. In the ‘Entombment’ she is seen 
lamenting aloud, with her long tresses all disordered, 
and her arms outspread in an ecstacy of grief and 
passion ; or she bends down to embrace the feet of 
the Saviour, or to kiss his hand. Here Raphael has 
shown himself supreme. There is a wonderful little 
drawing by him,* in which Nicodemus and others 
sustain the body of the Saviour, while Mary Magdalene 
lies prostrate bending her head over his feet, which 
she embraces; the face is wholly concealed by 
the flowing hair, but never was the expression of 
overwhelming love and sorrow conveyed with such 
pathetic, such artless truth. 

6. ‘The Maries at the Sepulchre.’ There is a 
famous engraving, after a design by Michael Angelo, 
called ‘ The: three Maries going to the Sepulchre.’ 
It represents three old women yeiled, and with their 
backs turned—very awful, but they might as well be 
called the three Fates, or the three Witches, as the 
three Maries, The subject has never been more hap- 
pily treated than by Philip Veit, a modern German 
artist, in a print which has become popular; the 
attitude of motionless sorrow; the anxious expectant 
looks, fixed on the tomb; the deep shadowy stillness; 
the dawn just breaking in the distance, are very truly 
and feelingly expressed. . 

7. The * Noli me Tangere’ is the subject of many 
pictures; two of the finest are yet the antipodes to 
each other in conception and treatment. One isthe 
Titian in the collection of Mr. Rogers: the Magdalen 
kneeling bends forward with eager expression and 
outstretched hand. The Saviour, drawing his linen 
garment round him, shrinks back from her touch— 
yet with the softest expression of pity. Besides the 
beauty and truth of the expression, this picture is 


..* In the collection of the Duke of Saxe Gotha. There is 








instances, the moment chosen is not “ Zhy sins are 


a 


transcendent as a piece of colour a : 
the rich landscape and the aed aa Ye 
the blue distance are conceived with a sublime > 
plicity. Not less a miracle of Art is the Rembrandi 
in the Queen’s Gallery: at the entrance of the | 
chre the Saviour is seen in the habiliments « 

gardener, and Mary Magdalen at his feet adoting 
This figure exhibits in a striking degree all the wild 
originality and poetic feeling peculiar to Rembrandt, 
The forms and characters are common; but the dee 

shadow of the cavern tomb, the dimly seen superna 

tural beings within it, the breaking of the dawn om 
the distant city, are awfully sublime, and worthy of 
the mysterious scene. Barroccio’s great altar-piece_, 
once so famous, and well known from the fine engray- 


ing of Raphael Morghen, is poor compared with ei 
of these: Christ is effeminate and someusiginas . 
Mary Magdalen all in a flutter. ¥ 





Booke of Christmas Carols, Uluminated from Ancient 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, 

Tuis is, perhaps, as perfect a specimen as we can at 
present hope for, of the powers of the mechanical 
press. The borders and miniatures have been select. 
ed by the publisher, Mr. Cundall, and are creditable 
to his taste and judgment; they are drawn and 
lithographed by Mr. John Brandard, printed in 
colours by Messrs. Hanhart, and with type by Mr, 
Whittingham. Objections, we understand, have 
been raised to the use of “Italian lower-case” 
letter in illuminations; but we are informed that 
the authority for so doing is to be found in The 
Treaty of the Cloth of Gold. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
EVENINGS WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS, 
PROGRAMME of Mr. LINCOLN’S LECTURES, on TUESDAY 

NEXT, December 16, at the WESTERN INSTITUTION, Leicester. 

square, on CIMAROSA. 

Parti, 

Duet—‘‘ Se vedete,” from “ Il . . 
Matrimonio per Raggiro” .. } Miss Turner and Miss Duval. 
ria—** La donna,”’ from “ Gian- — 
nina e Bernadone” 5 } Miss Lincoln. 

— 6 Vicj ” “ 2 

5: ee ces be ae } Miss Lincoln and Miss Duval. 

Duet—* Ha un occhio,”’ from “I. Mr. J. A. Novello and Mr, Wea 
due Baroni” oe se oe therbee. _ : 

Aria and Sestett, from “11 Ma-S Ni 45Nal" Miss ‘Tumer Me 
trimonio Segreto * «+l Garstin, and Mr. Weatherhee. 

Duet—“ Vaga fravolo,”’ from “I1) Miss Lincoln and Mr. Weather 
Pincipe diTaranto” .. i e. 

Trio—“ Le faccio,”’ from “ Il Ma-) Miss Lincoln, Miss Turner, and 
trimonio Segreto”’ * -J. Mi v 


Quintett—“ Or che niuno,” from ; — 
“T] Matrimonio per Raggiro”’ bag —al — Novello, and 
Parr Il. 


Air—“ Deh parlate,” from “ Il) 4); 
Sacrifizio @Abramo” . § wise Lincoln. 


ar pesca — “ S } Miss Duval and Mr. Garstia, 
Air—“ Agitato,” from “I due} yy; 

Gemeli” oa ce 3 +s ea } Miss Turner. 
oe “ss a 2 _* Mr. Garstin. 


iss Duval. 
MGs Lincoln, Miss Turner, Mr, 


Finale to the First Act of “I A 
Siacimonis Segeto cs =) Reval ME, Garmin Med 
Tickets, 2s. may be had at the Institution; reserved seats, 3, of 

Mr. Lincoln, 9, Upper John-street, Golden-square. 


MDs Lincoln, Miss Turner, Miss 





SACRED CONCERTS, CROSBY HALL, Bishopsgate-street. 
Fourth SERIES. 

SECOND CONCERT, WEDNESDAY, December 17th. 
AnTHEM—“ I was in the Spirit” ee . Dr. Blow. 
Miss Steele—* The Evening Star’”’ ee Kalliwoda, 
Misses Sabilla Novello and Steele, and Mr. Lockey } spor. 

—**Loud proclaim” .. es oe ee ee 
Mr. Francis (with Chorus}— Teach me, O Lord” .. Boyce. 
Miss Steele, Messrs. Francis, Lockey, and J. A+ } Mendelssohs. 


ovello—* The Vale of rest’’ .. = os on 
hepherds, tell me” .. Cimarosa. 
; 


— a ay on nO Ss pt) 
r. Lockey—“ Total eclipse . oe - andel, 
x s .. Arranged by V. Novello, 
om .» Corelli. 
Ann S. Mounse7 
Handel. 




































Cuorvus—Christmas Hymn 

ORGAN SOLO = * 

Mr. Francis—“ Father of Heaven” .. es se 

Misses Sabilla Novello and Steele, and Mr. Francis }ourschman 
—** Protect =r recent the — night” °F sandal 

Miss Steele—‘“‘ Happy are the peo . . Handei. 

ae a a ee 

Mr. J. A. Novello—“‘ O save me, my God!” (MS.) Nicolai. 

Miss Sabilla Novello—** O Zion, how bright!” .. Spohr. 

Misses S. Novello and Steele—‘ Prepare, ye im- Uyandel. 


mortal choirs” .. és . 
HALLELUJAH CHORUS... os ite = Handel. 
THE ORGAN BY MISS MOUNSEY. 
To commence at half-past seven and terminate before ten. 
Subscribers of 18s. are entitled to two admissions to this and the fo 
remaining Concerts. Single Tickets, 2s. 6d. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS. 


FRIDAY, and 


SA 
On WEDNESDAY there 
having been Let previous to M. JULLIEN’S occu 
ADDITION TO THE PROMENADE 

Numbers of Persons having on several Even 
present Series of Concerts been, 
admission, M. JuLLIEN begs leave . 
arranged and decorated TWO EXTRA APARTMENTS ¢ 





a well-known engraying by Enea Vico, 
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rome , these will be opened for the first time on Monday 
vith the Prov a] ULLIEN trusts will afford ample accommodation 


fora bi Tis Navy QuADRILLE on each Evening. 
tux DESTRUCTION or Pompeit. [First time this Season]. 


The Programme for MONDAY, December 15th, will include a Solo 


»: Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony: Solo on the 
¥ ere Mr. Case: the Polka Quadrille : the Bouquet Royal 


Waltz; the Des’ 
Be 88% eS UAL GRAND BAL MASQUE, 

7 N’S Grand Annual Bal Masqué is fixed to take place on 
¥, JULLIE MO d 


truction of Pompeii; the British Navy Quadrille, &c. 


pt mg rng | _ . seat i 

omeAulens advertisement.) » as before, be set apart for 

Musica Gosst p.—Christmas—never agay musical 
time in London—promises, this year, to be more 
than usually quiet. The week just passed, how- 
ever, has had its entertainments: on Monday, the 
Fifth Meeting of the Society of British Musicians with 
a better programme than usual—on Tuesday, Mr. 
Lincola’s “Evening with Cherubini,” which well 
gustained the interest excited by the first entertain- 
ment—on Wednesday, aconcert given by Mr. Braham 
with his two sons; and a repetition, at Crosby Hall, 
of Miss Flower’s sacred music, called for by the 
success of that lady’s first concert. Then, the num- 
ber of promises is greater than usual. A whisper 
has reached us, that—between Mr. Wallace’s and M. 
Benedict’s opera—a new work by Mr. Macfarren is 
to come toa hearing at Drury Lane. Miss Birch 
has arrived in town from Milan; whether to appear 
on the English stage, is not as yet stated. Lady 
Bishop, too, we believe, may be expected in the 
course of the next season. It is inconceivable that 
so rich as we are in English songstresses, (counting 
Madame Thillon, Madame Albertazzi and Miss 
Hayes among the number) we should never hear of 
wandering tenor, or baritone, or bass, coming home 
from stage practice in Italy, to do his part in raising 
the tone of popular taste, or native music here. The 
chamber-musicians, meanwhile, are looking, with 
interest, for a new Sonata for two pianoforte players 
by Mr. Moscheles, which is going through the press; 
and for a new Pianoforte Trio, by Dr. Mendelssohn, 
which is on its way. As to the exhibiting virtuosi on 
that instrument, the list of those already spoken of as 
coming is bewildering: yet the season of Paris—which 
city is always in some sort the threshold of London— 
has hardly as yet begun. The most animating rumour 
is one mentioning, as possible, the appearance of M. 
Liszt at some grand orchestral concerts to be given 
by him, in conjunction with the management of the 
Italian Opera. Signor Costa’s appointment as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Concerts has been con- 
firmed: but “there’s many a slip,” &c.—and our 
confidence in the proceedings of the Directors does 
not warrant any certainty for rumoured change or 
appointment. 


The Director of the Musical Union, — which, 
indeed, as we prophesied, seems but a Musical 
Ruin “nodding to its fall,"—is blowing his trum- 
pet all the way from Vienna in search of guineas! 
Not only are one hundred new members adver- 
tied for—who are to pass through “the golden 
gate” of presidential and vice-presidential approval 
—but three hundred “ Associates,” as they are called, 
who are to pay “a fee” not less in amount than the 
members’ subscription of last year—being one guinea 
for attending “eight performances of instrumental 
music on the Monday evenings preceding the ma- 
tinées given to the members”— in plain English, 
eight rehearsals!!! These “ Associates” are to be 
admitted without any imposing or mysterious cere- 
monies, and will, therefore, we presume, be expected 
to dispense with the gratuitous part of the show,—re- 
served for the members of Royalty and of Rank,—the 
pianoforte playing,—possibly, also, with the pub- 
lished wit and wisdom of ‘The Record.’ Hence, it 
8 manifest that, to maintain the “ Union” during a 
second season, four hundred guineas(!!) are wanted 
overand above the funds of the first. If this fact 
be not justification in full of our comments on the 
Prospectuses put forth by the Director, and the 
Performances which fulfilled the same, Cocker is as 
great a cheat as Herr Dobler. 


In Paris there seems nothing brilliant, either pro- 
mised or preparing, at any of the three opera-houses, 
8 long the centres of all French music. Yet the 
tecords of the week give usa few signs of life, which 
Pye > show that a taste for music is extend- 

* A fourth grand mass, by M. Dietsch, recently 
Performed at the Church of St, Eustache, is criticized 





with a manifest disposition towards severity :—this 
not personally to the clever chapel-master, but with 
a leaning towards unaccompanied church music as 
the one only style for the Temple. This involves 
nothing less than the question, whether Religious Art 
can be other than Traditional Art; and, unless the 
subject be looked at thus largely, the discussion must 
needs be interminable.—The Wilhem pupils from 
among the working classes have been giving a concert 
in the Halle aux Draps ; a fact not to be passed over, 
since permanence in this case means success, On 
the whole,—not overlooking the long list of artists 
from the Conservatoire, and aspirants from the pro- 
vinces, who are, week by week, announced as waiting 
to make their first appearances in the theatres, we 
cannot but fancy there is some chance of the French 
becoming—from a screaming—a singing nation.— 
The Archbishop of Paris, we observe, has just formed 
a committee for the improvement of those who chant 
the service of the mass. No body of vocalists—not 
to speak irreverently—ever more urgently needed a 
missionary than the flat and nasal ecclesiastics of the 
Paris churches, 

M. Fétis, who is about to prepare a supplement 
to his ‘ Universal Biography of Musicians,’ has put 
forth an advertisement, inviting the contribution of 
biographical matter on the part of all who have been 
omitted in the body of his work: such particulars to 
be addressed to him at the Conservatoire, Brussels. 
Now, inasmuch as it is not always the worthiest in 
Art who are the most communicative, we cannot but 
hope that M. Fétis will exercise a wise discretion in 
selecting. And, as Englishmen, we are particularly 
justified in expressing this caution, since the section 
of his Biography which is devoted to the music of 
our country is meagre, ill-proportioned and incorrect. 
Those, for instance, who attended the concert of our 
veteran, Braham, on Wednesday last, will read, with 
feelings of unusual satisfaction, in the second volume 
of the * Biographie,’ published in 1835, that our once- 
best tenor died of the cholera in 1834! It is not for 
the sake of the joke that we record the blunder, but 
seriously to suggest to M. Fétis whether his coming 
supplement might not contain corrigenda, as well as 
addenda. The Dicticnary is, generally, too useful a 
work of reference not to make its further improve- 
ment a matter of interest with every musical student. 


A brief paragraph will dispose of other recent 
“ doings” on the Continent. A Signora Alboni seems 
to be amazing the Germans with the “mannish” 
tones of her contralto voice. If the Italian managers 
and composers do not intend to renounce this im- 
portant material for effect, such a lady is worth 
“ caging” and teaching.‘ Le Puits d’Amour’ of Mr. 
Balfe has pleased less at Vienna than was expected 
from the success of his ‘ Haimonskinder.’—A hand- 
ful of singers paid a sort of homage to Schubert, on 
the 19th of November, by singing some of the mas- 
ter’s compositions before the gate of the cemetery 
at Wihring, where he was interred, hard by Beet- 
hoven and the Ritter von Seyried.—The two Queens 
of Spain and the Infanta Fernanda Luisa figure 
drolly in the public notices of the Madrid court con- 
certs, as performers. What a surprise would their 
‘ Norma’ cavatinas and ‘ Guillaume Tell’ duets be to 
some Duenna or Chamberlain of the reigns of eti- 
quette, could they be called back to palace life again, 
—and dared they take the liberty of believing what 
they heard! 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dec. 1.—M. Dumas 
made a communication, in the name of M. Lewy, re- 
lative to his experiments as to the composition of the 
gases held in solution by sea-water at different periods 
of the day. M. Lewy operated upon water taken 
from the sea at Langreme in the Calvados. He con- 
firms the experiments made by M. Morreu, with the 
exception of stating that he has not found the varia- 
tions so considerable as those announced by that 
gentleman. The most striking result of M. Lewy’s 
experiments is the augmentation of oxygen during 
the day, and the diminution of this gas at night, when 
the sky is clouded, whereas, with the carbonic acid, 
the result is in the opposite ratio. Sea water, says 
M. Lewy, contains a notable quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and hydrosulphate of ammonia. The varia- 
tions are due to two contrary actions=-the action of 





light on vegetation and animalcule, and the action 
of animal matter on the sulphates that are held in 
solution. In the first case, there is a disengagement 
of oxygen which increases with the greater or lesser. 
action or the greater or lesser prolongation of solar 
light; in the second case, there is production of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and formation of hydrosulphate 
of ammonia, which diminishes in a remarkable way 
the proportions of the oxygen dissolved.—A paper was 
received from M. Sichel, giving an account of the 
engraving on some seals of ancient Roman oculists, 
which have been recently discovered. It appears 
that the Roman oculists had engraved upon these 
seals the names of the remedies for diseases of the 
eyes which were then in vogue—A notice was 
received from M. Dessagneaux, on a newly-invented 
watch, which marks the degrees of heat and moisture, 

Auroral Arch.—On Wednesday, 3rd December, 
1845, a magnificent phenomenon was visible in the 
evening. There had been several heavy snow and 
hail showers. From half-past 5, all the evening, the 
Aurore Boreales were very brilliant in the N., chiefly 
through the constellation Ursa Major, At8 18m 
an auroral arch was visible. When first discovered 
it was at its maximum brightness, and of a somewhat 
orange colour: the light it emitted was very strong; 
in fact, although the moon was setting, the night was 
quite light. Its average breadth was 5°, and it ex- 
tended the whole of the way from W. by S. horizon 
to E. by N. horizon. The stars appeared perfectly 
bright through this phenomenon. Yours, &c. 

E. J. Lowe. 

Highfield House, near Nottingham, Dec. 5, 1845. 

Bridge at Runcorn.—The often-talked of project 
for connecting the Lancashire and Cheshire shores, 
by a bridge over the Mersey, at Runcorn, is at 
length about to receive its execution. In refe- 
rence to’ this stupendous scheme the Liverpool Mer- 
eury has the following:—‘ Our readers may form 
some idea of its magnitude, when we state that 
there are to be five wet arches of 280 ft. span, 
100 ft. above high-water mark at spring tides, 
and 168 dry arches of 30 feet span,—making a 
total of 2480 yards of arching, which will be, 
when completed, the greatest work of the kind in 
Europe.” 

Unpublished Letter of Oliver Cromwell._The fol- 
lowing letter has been submitted to a correspondent 
by Messrs. Graves, of Pall Mall, with the object of 
ascertaining its authenticity. ‘* Neither the signature 
nor any part of it,” says our correspondent, “is the 
autograph of the Protector ; but I have no doubt, 
from its general characteristics—the writing, the 
paper, and its watermark—that it is a contemporary 
copy of a genuine letter. It was lately purchased b 
Messrs, Graves, at a sale at Sotheby's.” It will 
have an interest for the readers of Mr. Carlyle's 
edition of Cromwell's Letters, as it does not appear 
in that work :— 

“For my noble friends the Comittee for the Isle 
of Ely present these. 

“ Gentlemen—I vnderstand that you haue lately 
releassed some persons comitted by Major Ireton & 
Captaine Husbande & one comitted by Captaine 
Castell, all uppon cleere and necessary grounde as 
they are repressented vnto me rendring them as very 
enemyes as any we haue & asmuch requiring to haue 
them contynued secured I haue given order to Cap- 
taine Husbande to see them recomitted to the hands 
of my Marshall Richard White.—And I much desire 
you (for future) not to entrench vpon me soe much 
as to release them or any comitted in the like case 
by my selfe or my deputy and Comaunders in the 
Garrison, vntill my selfe or some superior authority 
be satisfied in the cause, & doe give order in allow- 
ance for their enlargemt ; ffor I professe I wilbe noe 
Governor nor engage any other vnder me to vnder- 
take such a charge vpon such weake termes. I am 
soe sensible of the neede we haue to improoue the 
present opportunity of our being Master in the field 
and haueing noe enemy nere the Isle, to spare what 
charge may be towarde the makeing of those fforti- 
ficacons w°h may make it more defensible hereafter, 
if we shall haue more neede, as I shall desire you for 
that end to ease the Isle and Treasury from the 
superflous charge of twoe severall Comittees for 
the feudall parts of the Isle. And that one Comittee 
setled at March may serue for the whole Isle. 
Wherefore I wishe that one of your nomber may in 
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your courses intend & appeare at that Comittee to 
mannage & uphold it the better for all parts of the 
Isle. Resting upon your care herein, I remayne 
“ Your friend to serve you 
“ OLIVER CROMWELL. 

“ From Lincoln, this Ist of Sept. 1644.” 

To find the Altitude of the Sun in Cloudy Weather. 
—A letter has been addressed to the Committee of 
Lloyd’s, by a Mr. Ham, of Victoria-street, Norwich, 
relative to a discovery made by him for ascertaining 
with exactness the altitude of the sun in very cloudy 
weather.—Morning Advertiser. 

Cambridge.—We had the curiosity to deduce from 
the ‘ Cambridge Calendar’ the following information 
on the average duration of the heads of the different 
houses in Cambridge, or the average tenure of his 
ottice by one man. After the names of the colleges 
come the number of years, the number of heads who 
have held office in that term of years, and the ave- 
rage tenure of office in years and tenths: — 





Average 

College. No. of years. No. of heads. tenure. 
6. St. Peter’s ...... 8 6: C6 tC(i( “(CdD 
8. Clare Hall ...... 49 e 35 140 
12, Pembroke ...... 48l .. «60389 » l24 
3. Caius ........ oe 491 .. 3l 158 
5. Trinity Hall .... 493 32 154 
10. Corpus Christi .. 470 .. 36 131 
BR. Hiss 000s. eeee 371 . 29 . 128 
9. Queen’s ........ 38 * 39 .. 133 
7. Catherine Hall .. 326 —Ci«w 23 .- 142 
BE GOMES coccscccs ° 23 —=« SS . 
S& Christ’s .....00. 324 2 4. 1 
16. St. John’s ...... 328... «6h Siw. i200 
15. Magdalen ...... 271 =. 25 1u< 
13. Trinity........+. 26 ll CUCU COND 
1. Emmanuel ...... li .. MW .. 179 
2. Sydney... ssc. 245 .. WW .. 163 
4. Downing....... . Rad oe 2 - 155 





Total...... 6121 «- 453 .. 135 

The numbers at the beginning express the order of 
magnitude of the average tenures. Thus Emmanuel 
keeps a master the longest time, and St. John’s the 
shortest. The differences must arise from the man- 
ner in which the several laws of election influence 
the ages of the elected, the manner in which various 
political circumstances influence promotion, and the 
manner in which the different situations of the col- 
leges influence the health. Had death been the only 
case of removal, and life throughout the five cen- 
turies of the value as now, the average age of acces- 
sion to the headship of a college would have been 
above sixty. This is certainly very far from the 
truth at present, though it may have been nearly 
correct at one time. 


Mount Hecla.—According to a letter from Copen- 
hagen, of the 22nd ult., the eruption of Mount 
Hecla had become very formidable, at the date of 
the last accounts from Iceland. At a distance of 
two miles from the crater, the lava torrent was a 
mile in width, and from forty to fifty feet in depth. 


The Gold and Platina Mines of Siberia. — The 
diamond-mine of Sincura, with its seemingly exhaust- 
less wealth, has greatly deadened, for the moment, 
the keen taste of the details which periodically report 
the statistics of Russian Mining for Gold. Neverthe- 
less, these latter have still a flavour in their small 
way. Their produce in Siberia, in the first six months 
of the present year, has been 157 puds and upwards 
of pure gold—making about 3,150 kilogrammes. 
Of this quantity, upwards of 60 puds, or 1,200 
kilogrammes, are from the State mines, the remainder 
from those of private proprietors. The platina mines 
of individuals in the same province have yielded in 
the same time more than 35 puds; those of the State 
have nearly failed during that period. 

Steam Navigation in the United States.—The 
Hendrick Hudson, steamer, performed the distance, 
recently, from New York to Albany, 160 miles, in 
7 hours 40 minutes, She ran part of the distance at 
the rate of 24 miles an hour! The average speed of 
the Oregon, the new boat built at New York, is 23 
miles to the hour! and even that, it is intended, shall 
be eclipsed by the Iron Witch, now nearly ready to 
commence her trips between New York and Albany ! 
—New York Mirror. 





To ConngsronpENts.—A Swiss Traveller—J. EF. I1.—C. G. 
—One who loves Science—J. C. C.—Anon.—received. 
We are obliged to the proprietors of The Gloucester 
Chronicle. 


Errata.—P. 1165, col. 3, line 26, for “* preparation,” read 
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Booksellers, 
London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 
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proportion; 1173, c. 3, 1.35, for ‘* Mery,” read Merz. 
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STORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


jublished bp Joseph Cundall, St, Gcorge’s Library, 12, D10 Bond Street, London. 





St. George's Library. 
A 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, 


PSPECIALLY INTENDED FOR THE 
USE OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


from Ten to Twenty Vears of Age. 


Terms —Two Guineas per Annum. 








Jn the Press. 
TALES FROM DENMARK. 
BY H. C. ANDERSEN. 
TRANSLATED BY CHARLES BONER 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY THE COUNT POCCI. 








NEWLY REVISED AND AMENDED, FOR THE AMUSEMENT AND DELIGHT 
OF ALL GOOD LITTLE MASTERS AND MISSES, 
Y 
2, The Famous History of Sir Guy of Warwick. 
3. A Tree Tale of Robin Hood. 
6, A Merry Tale of the King and the Cobbler. 
7. The Famous History of Friar Bacon. . 
1. An Excellent History of Tom Hickathrift. 
u. The Mad Pranks of Robin Goodfellow. 


Gamuner Gurton’s Storp Books. 
By Ampnose Merton, Gent. F.S.A, 
AMMER GURTON’S GARLAND. 
4. The Renowned History of Sir Bevis of Hampton. 
5 The Doleful Story of the Babes in the Wood. 
8. A Rare Ballad of the Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal-Green. 
g. The Romantic Story of the Princess Rosetta. 
2. A Famous Ballad of Fair Rosamond. 
13. The Pleasing History of Patient Grissell. 


Each Book is ornamented with Flower Borders, and illustrated with a 
Picture by an eminent Artist. Price, in gilt paper cover, 6d. ; 
or, with the Picture coloured, gd. 


The Wyrele Story Books. 


Story Book of Country Scenes.— Written for Young Children. 

A Story Book of the Seasons.—Spring. 

A Story Book of the Seasons.— Summer. 

AStory Book of the Seasons.— Autumn. 

AStory Book of the Seasons.— Winter. 

Foch Volume is illustrated with Four Pictures by Absolon, and is handsomely 


bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; or, with coloured plates and 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Story Books for Voliaay Hours. 


He Two Doves and other Tales. 

The Little Basket Maker and other Tales, 
The Water Fairy and other Tales. 

The King of the Swans and other Tales. 


Ewh Volume is illustrated with Four Pictures by Absolon ; bound in 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; or, with coloured plates, 3s. 6d. 


























Pew Story Books. 


He Good-Natured Bear. With Four Pictures by Frederick Tay- 
ler, Esq. 3s. 6d. Coloured, 4s. 6d. 


Memoirs of a London Doll. With Four Illustrations, 5s. Co- 
loured, 6s. 
needotes of Little Princes. With Six Pictures by Horsley. 4s. 6d. 


Coloured, 6s. 












ittle Bo-peep, With Twelve Pictures by F.L. M, 9s, 6d, Coloured, 4s, 6d, 





onan + 


eo ~I Qa oa 


. Chevy Chase. 


. Grumble and Cheery. 
. The Ballad of Sir Hornbook. 
. The Life of Christ. 
. Bible Events, ist Series. 

. Bible Events, and Series. 


THE STORY TELLER, 


Felic Summerip’s ome Creasuryp 


OF BOOKS AND PICTURFS; PURPOSED TO CULTIVATE TIE AFFECTIONS, FANCY, 
IMAGINATION, AND TASTE OF CHILDREN, 


ACK THE GIANT KILLER. With Four Pictures by Townshend, 
2. Jack and the Beanstalk. With Four Pictures by Cope. 
3. Sleeping Beauty, With Four Pictures by Absolon, 
. Little Red Riding Hood. With Four Pictures by Webster. 
. Cinderella. With Four Pictures by Absolon. 
. Beauty and the Beast. With Four Pictures by Horsley. 
With Four Pictures by F. Tayler. 
With Three Pictures by Redgrave, &c, 
With Three Pictures by Cope, &e. 
With Four Pictures by H. Corbould, 
With Four Pictures from Albert Durer. 
With Eight Pictures from Holbein, 
With Six Pictures from Raffaelle. 
Each of these Books is handsomely done up in a gilt cover, price 18.3 
vr, coloured and bound, 2s. 6d, 


. Golden Locks. 


Bound Series. 


. The Traditional Nursery Songs of England. 
Eminent Modern Artists, 2s. 6d. Coloured, gs. 6d. 
. Events in Sacred History. With Pictures by Holbein, Raffaelle, and 
Albert Durer, 4s. 6d. Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
. Traditional Faéry Tales: Red Riding Hood, Beauty and the Beast, 
and Jack and the Beanstalk, gs. 6¢. Coloured, 5s. 6d. 
. Popular Faéry Tales: Jack the Giant Killer, Cinderella, and Sleeping 
Beauty, 3s. 6d. Coloured, 5s. 6d. 
. Faéry Tales and Ballads: Chevy Chase, Sir Hornbook, the Sisters, 
Golden Locks, Grumble and Cheery, &c. 4s. Gd. Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
. The Delectable History of Reynard the Fox. With Twenty-four 
Pictures by Aldert Van Everdingen, 4s. 6d. Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
. An Alphabet of Quadrupeds. With Twenty-four Pictures by Ber- 
ghem, Durer, Stoop, Teniers, &c. 4s. Cd. Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Tales of the Heroes of Greece, by Niebuhr. With Four Illustra- 
tions by H. J. Townshend, Esq. 3s. 6d. Coloured, 4s. 6d. 
. Tales from Spenser's Faerie Queen. With Four Pictures, 3s. 6d. 
Coloured, 4s. 6d. 


Standard Story Books. 
The best Edition. Unabridged. 


With Pictures by 


With Six Pic- 


Obinson Crusoe. 
tures from Stothard’s Designs, 10s. 6d.; or, Coloured and bound in 


Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters. 


Morocco, 15s. 
With Eight Pictures, gs. 6d. 
Coloured, 5s. 


John Gilpin, With Ten large Pictures by a young Artist. In fancy cloth, §s. 


Heroes of England, by Lawrence Drake, 65. 


The Holiday Library, tc, 


He Orphan of Waterloo, by Mrs. Blackford, 53s. 
Holly Grange, a Tale, by Madame Emma de K. 5s, 
Legends of Rubezahl, from Musaeus, §5, 
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ublished, p' 
THE DU DURHAM UNIVERSITY ALMANACK 


Rivingtons: St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; Geo. 
Andrews, Durham. 


OE Mt afew days, in 2 volumes, price 12s. cloth. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 

ust published, 

1. Chaucer's Poetical Works. Price 16s. cloth. 
2. Spenser's Works. Life by Todd. 16s. cloth. 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
TS. 


OOKS FOR PRESEN 
Elegantly bound in morocco by Hayday. 


Rogers’s Poems. 72 Vignettes. 32s, 
Italy. 56 Vignettes. 32s. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 40s. 
Campbell's Poetical Works. 36s. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 2 vols. 32s. 
Campbell’s Shakspeare. 36s. 
Chaucer's Poetical Works. 36s. 

. Spenser's Works. Life by Todd. 36s. 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TR ADUCED.” 
On Thursday, the 18th instant, in 3 vols. et 8v0. 
[HE EVENTFUL POC IH. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
fAuthor of * The Traduced,’ * The F atalist 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh : Sins & Boyd. 


Just published, in royal Syo, price 1 
TREATISE on the LAW of CON TRACTS. 
By C. G. ADDISON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

“This is a work which we can safely recommend to the serious 
attention of the student, the lawyer, and every ge ntleman de- 
ye. of becoming ‘acquainted with this important branch of our 

ames. 

London: Owen Richards, Law Publisher, Fleet-street; and 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, Paternoster-row. 


REY UE des DEUX MONDES, sold in single 
Numbers, at 3s. each. The Number for the Ist of December 
is just arrived, and contains :— 
1. La Begom Sombre—Souvenirs d’un Voyageur dans I’Inde. 
2. De l’Ecude et de la Contemplation de la Nature. Par Alexandre 
de Humboldt. 
3. La th sous Abdul-Medjid—Le Danube. Par Alexis de 


4, me, ye Couvens de Paris. Par Mdme. Charles Reybaud. 

5. Economie Politique—La question des Céréales en France et en 
Angleterre. Par Charles Coquelin. 

6. Révue Littéraire — Nouvelles Russes de Nicolas Gozol. Par 
Sainte-Beuve. 

Barthés & Lowell, sole agents in London for the sale of the Revcve 
prs Decx Monpes in single Numbers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
street. BMA 

NEW WORK BY | THE REV. THOMAS DALE, MA. A. 

Just published, in feap. Svo. price 5s. 
HE GOOD SHEPHERD and CHOSEN 
FLOCK: eet hy ition of the 23rd Psalm. 
ev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
C aaa oi St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride’s. 
Pre Is 3 is thus that persuasion is, and ought to be wrought.”—Lit, 
jazette, 

“ An admirable manual of Christian faith and practice. It has 
all that pious persuasiveness of argument on entreaty which 
always distinguishes Mr. Dale’s discourses.” —z 

London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford. street. 














eh 


> 


OMIA 














Just published, 2nd edition, First Series, price 6s. 6d. 


(THE SABBATH COMPANION ; being Essays 
on First principles of Ceristion Faith and Practice. 
the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Canon of St. Paul’ 3, and ‘Vicar of St. Bride’s. 
ondon : Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 
of bY... may be had, the Second and Concluding Series. 


Just published, 2nd edition, price 6s, 


IT OME SERMONS (each six minutes long), de- 
fom: e ially for the use of Familie: 
the I Rey, ALFRED WI ILLIAMS, M.A. 

“We can quamend the publication for the fitness to the end pro- 
posed by it.”—Atheneum. “ This volume will supply a want that 
will now cease to be felt.”—Church and State Gazette. “We would 
wish to see such a volume introduced into every household.”—Atias, 
“ A valuable portion of family worship.”—Literary Gazette, 

London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


VOICES of the CHURCH, in REPLY to 

STRAUSS. §vo. price 12s, 

Collected and Composed by the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 

“This work consists of eight essays, the product of different 
divines, French, German, and English. The subject is of great 
importance, and these essays are worthy of it, being the productions 
of the most learned and able theologians. The late outbreak in 
Switzerland, and the popular demonstration by the followers of 
Konge, are beginning to attract the attention of those who are 
never moved until some physical demonstration proves to them 
that a vital and extensive alteration has taken place in the thoughts 
and condition of large masses of mankind. The mental move- 
ment of this age is as vigorous as that which begot the revolution- 
ary wars. All who are anxious to be forewarned, will study this 
and such books.”—Doug/las Jerrold’s Magazine. 

“We cannot speak too strongly in commendation of the clear- 
ness, justice, and force with which Dr. Beard’s argument is con- 
ducted,”—British Quarterly Review, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 

&vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved 3 the work, 

fruccip *S ELEMENTS of PLANE 

GEOMETRY ; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTA RY. PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Behools, or for Self- instruction. 

y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the . sHistory of Maritime and I plend Discovery,’ 

Negroland of the Arabs,” 

“ Mr. Cooley Me almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the steps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 

work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 

soning.” —Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 

”"— Atheneum—“ which, for brevity, clearness, _ mone 
ng attention tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily surpasse 
—Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that ae 
bedone to .-~ Euclid casy to beginners. Pace Chronicle, 


Jniform with the* Elements,’ price 3s, 
OOLEY: $8 G EOMETRICAL PROPO- 
/ SITIONS DEMONSTRATED | or,a Supplement to Euclid: Fy 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
= from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new rams. 
- Will! be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”—New nae hog Magazine. 
p. 8vo. price Is. 
OOLEY’S FIG URES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the‘ Elements,’ with the Enunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whit taker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
oy Orders received by all Booksellers, 














Shortly will be published, reprinted from PUNCH, Illustrated by LrEcn, price 2s. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S 


CURTAIN LECTURES 


AS SUFFERED BY THE LATE JOB CAUDLE. 


Edited from the Original MSS. 


by DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


London: published at the Puncu Orrice, 92, Fleet-street. 





SCOTT’S POETRY, AND TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


On Ist of January, in Weekly N 


SIR WALTER 


Numbers and Monthly Parts, 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


PEOPLE’S ISSUE. 


And uniform therewith, on lst March, 


TALES 


OF A GRANDFATHER, 


Being the HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Both Issues will be completed in November 1846, 


R. Cavett, Edinburgh ; Hovtston & Stoneman, London; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s, 


THE 


STAR OF 


ATTEGHEI, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By FRANCES BROWN. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street, 


| garlanding the year with a floral wreath of 











DR. MURPHY'’S LECTURES ON pre 
Now ready, in 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 9s, cloth, 


ECTURES on NATURAL and DIFFICULT 
PARTURITION. 
Prof f Mia By y E. W. yesrur, M.D. 
rofessor 0’ i ws ery in hiversity Colleg 
ssistant Phy: sickan to the Dublia Ly ing in Fe formetiy 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 





Third Edition.—This day, price Threepence, 


QLANDERS OF PUNCH. A Third Paitin 
of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S PAMPHLET ON THE g 
DERS OF PUNCH, is now ready, with several additional 
containing Refutations of the new Charges made na 
personal character, and a New Postscript to the Third Edition, 
a be saa at all & an and . ewsmen, price Three- 

e profits of sale to given to the funds of th 2 
Relief of Foreigners in Distress. OF the Society for the 
Published by James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; i 
72, Fleet-street. oe ves oe 





ELEGANT PRESENT, 
This day is published, price 16s, 


TRHE ANNALS of HORTICULTURE, 
Handsomely bound in arabesque, richly gilt, containing 138 

Engravings, a beautifully-coloured Frontispiece, and 580 
original information on Gardening and Planting, inclndisy i 
culture and management of all popular Flowers and Floweri 

shrubs. aa 

Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row; W. Whyte a, 
— els W. Curry & Co, Dublin. Orders ‘received by all tat 
sellers. 





ARERR 
THE BEST PRESENT AT CHRISTMAS, 
“ Overcome Evil with Good.” 
Just published, feap. Svo. 4s. Gd, cloth, or elegantly bound, with 
illuminated title, &c. 5s, 6d. Expressly adapted for Christmas 
Presents, Baptismal and Marriage Gifts, School Prizes, &. 


LLUSTRATIONS of the LAW of KIN DNESS, 
by & mae. G. W. pie ce 2RY. Second edition, with 
consider. ble additions, and a supplementary Chapter o: 
by JOHN WASH BOU KN. y Chapteron Almagiving 
“This little unpretending, yet very soothing book, affords 
beautiful illustrations. We gladly recommend it to both old wt 
young, married and unmarried, as showing the master golden key 
‘or unloc king the richest possessions of social ant domestic 
happiness.”— aoe of England Quarterly Revier 
ondon: Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo- 


1s 
A&C, Black ; Dublin: Wm. Curry, Jun. & ¢ i —— 








The twenty-sixth edition, 32mo. cloth, 2s. 6¢. ; morocco, 5s, —18mo, 
cloth, ts. ; morocco, 9s.—S8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. ; 3 Morocco, 15, 
HE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Vere 
for the Sundays and emer Ho throughout the Year, 
22mo. cloth, morocco, 


OR, THE WAY OF E TERNAL 
By the Author of ‘The Cathedral,’ 


Second edition, 3 

TIE .BAPTISTERY ; 
LIFE. 

1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s, €d. ; morocco, 16s, 

SOME Mi DIT ATIONS and PRAYERS selected from 
THE WAY OF ETERNAL LIFB§, in order to illustrate and 
explain the Pictures by Bortrtivs a Bouswer t, for the same Work, 
Translated from the Latin, and adapted to the use of the English 
Chureh, by the Rev. ISAAC WILLI AMS, B.D. of Trinity Col- 
leze, Oxford, Author of * The Baptistery.’ 


Fourth edition, small 8vo. lath, 2 7s. Gd.; morocco, 10s, 6d, illustrated 


y Engravings, 
THE CATHEDRAL? or, the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church in England. Thoughts in Verse on Ecclesiastical Sub- 
a cts, selected and arranged to correspond with the different parts 
of a Gothic Cathedral, 
Oxford: John Henry Parker. 
urns. 


YUNCH’S ALMANACK will be published on 


the 24th instant. Price 3d. ; Stamped, 4 
*x* Vol. LX. will be published at the end tthe month, price &, 


London. Puncu Office, 92, Fleet-street. 


NEW POCKET MAGAZINE 
On the Ist of January will be published, p rice 6d., 
Illustrations, Number One of the 
A LMANACK OF THE MONT, 
F A REVIEW OF EVERYTHING AND EVERYBODY. 


London: Rivingtons; and 








Edited by GILBERT ABBOTT A BECKETT. 
Among the gl HY Coons of this new Monthly Publication, 
will be found Notices o 

ALL THE PRINCIP. AL OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH; 
including Reviews of the Books of the Month—The Absurdity of 
the Month—The Play or Opera of the Month—The Speech of the 
Month—The Abuse of the Month—The Fashion of the } 
The Great Event_of the Month—The Talk of the Month—The 
Exhibition of the Month, &c. &e. 

Books, &c. for Review, and Contributions for the Editor, may 
addressed to the Puncn Office, No. 92, Fleet-street ; where the 
ALMANACK OF THE Montu will be published. 





Just published, price 5s., by T. De La Rue & Co. 
HE FLORAL ALMANAC for 1846 


“For the first time in the history of Almanacs here is one 
that is a fit ornament to be hung in a lady’s boudoir, and this with 
out impairing its utility as a calendar or impeaching its correctness 
as a guide: nothing but the price could induce the belief that _ 
are printed in colours, and not the immediate work of an artists 
hand.”—Court Journal. 

“This beautiful almanac is worthy of a handsome frame, snd 
would adorn rooms from which the ordinary grim calendars 
excluded. The table of months is surrounded with & trellis-wo 
tastefully entwined with ivy leaves, through which the flowers « 
every season, each in their proper place, burst forth in full bloom, 
the freshest hues’- 

Spectator 

“This is certainly the most beautiful almanac that ever amt 
under our notice, The colours are printed by the process in W! 
Mr. Owen Jones so prominently excels.”"—At/as. 

“It is impossible by words to convey an idea of the go! 4 
brilliant, yet at the same time chastely tasteful, effect, = ee 
produced in this exquisitely beautiful specimen decorativ 
it should find a place in every drawing-room.”—Sun, rt 

“One of the most beautiful specimens of printing in colours 
accomplished. *—Illustrated News. he tet 
“ Judgi Dg from the many specimens we have seen, we —_ 

Almanac. Asal 
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| “STE 
ITNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fine, Lire, 
ANNUITIES. Cosel. and Baherctrest, London ; Cul- 
in; an splanade, Hamburgh. 
legesreem, _ "instituted A.D. 1714 
S.—Notice is hereby given, that from and after 
FIRE PROT persons effecting SkEPTENNIAL INSURANCES 
he be allowed one year’s premium and duty; and also a 
- ination in the Prorits thereof at the expiration of every 
particip® rs, without incurring any responsibility. 
sn gystem of returning profits on Fire Insurances was 
hued ‘at the foundation of the Union Society, in the year 


mire PROFITS. — Examples of the Additions to Life Policies in 


Great Britain. ” 
28 | Sum Insured £2500 | With Bonus..£3105 
age of the pasused 49 -— = wae x = <a 
= ea 61 eo ce =: eo se 1285 
oe ee 1169 








pe 45 eo ec 1000 ee 
Agents are wanted in places where none at present are 
Saeuber Ist, 1845. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
E 6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1823. * 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. . 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 


society Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
hich entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
be lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 
No PROPRIETARY participate in the profits, the WHOLE being 
visi mong the Assured. 3 
iy hy Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi- 
id. : . + 2s 
Thaceoad, ditto, 1839, ditto 312. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division, 
tuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
tation to the Secretary, CAM PBELL JAMES DOWNER. 


"HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
T SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, i824, and 
PITAL, 500,002. 








by Actof Parliament. CA 5 
bs vo oad of the public is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
ompae between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 

Rrtract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001. 
A MALE. | A FEMALE. | A MALE. | A FEMALE, 
Age | 


| Age | 
next | whole Life Premiums. Laens Whole Life Premiums. 
= | day. 
» £176 )£1 5 4 | 4 £311 6 | £3 3 2 
3) 193 |] 170 | So 4 313 3 
piel tee de] sag] das 
B io | 1138 | 60 6 6 0 512 6 
eiaee)] TBS TS) S38! 83 
sites ‘310 || 30 004] 976 
s/ 31330] 264 | 7] nwe2!] nee 
7 2199 212 0 || 76 o0 ee oe 1319 
go! 353 | 2172 Ie | « 15 12 10 





i oe ee 1 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
aes,and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 


W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department, 
Mr. GEO. BURBIDGE, 2, Moorgate-street, City. 


CORPORATION of the LONDON ASSURANCE established 
Royal Charter, A.D, 1720.—Offices, 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 


\VOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons 
4% who have paid to this Corporation five years’ premium on 
ssurances effected on lives under the plan entitling the assured 
toareduction of Premium commenced in 1831, and of which 
thedetails are already before the public, that on the Ist of 
hanvary, 1846, when their next annual premium will become 
due, they will be entitled to an abatement of 31/. 1s. 9d. per 
cent. thereon. 5 ‘ _ 

Fire assurances may be made with this Corporation at the 
most moderate rates. : cs 

Marine assurances may be effected with this Corporation at 
the current premiums of the day. : 

Attendance daily, from 10 till 4, at both offices, where pro- 
sectuses and every information may be obtained. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, 




















Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from 

premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 
An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
<a assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 


Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 


lf the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
te orremain a charge upon the Policy, at the ‘option of 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Aonval Premiums required for an Assurance of 100/, for the 
Whole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
ANCH, 


BR PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 





Half Pre. | WholePre- 

















, i | Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
Age. |mium first; mium afte | Age. | mium first | mium after 
ve years. | five years. | seven years. |seven years. 
- Sa = ae 
» £3.d.| £ 5.4, £ s. d. £2 d. 
5 100 200 20 0B Oo 116 0 
D see 244 25 019 7 119 2 
5 lan 2 910 30 . 8 @ 2 3 6 
4 186 217 0 a oe) | 2 9 10 
6 113 3 366 40 . 8 & 218 4 
0 lig 6 319 6 45 1 4 10 39 8 
% 279 415 6 50 > 3 8 45 0 
21810 517 8 55 212 9 5 5 6 
PETER MORRISON, 








NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY. 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
i i ill K.L.S. Chairman. 
q., M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen., Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

C.B. K.C.T. & 8. Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. - 
Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of ~~ of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. é Bs 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 

rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 








Age oo 

when -_ Annua 
oll Date of Sum Original 

“ = Policy, | Assured.| Premium, ( _— a 
issued, rent year). 

20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 

80 mor, | 11000 284, 1242 

40 ef Mi 1,000 3110 0} 1515 0 

50 Ois397” | 1,000 4215 0| 21 7 6 

60 - 1,000 6611 8| 33 510 

DAVID JONES, Actuary. 
YATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 


E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 

ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
| posed ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1436, 1840, and 1842. 

82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 

JERKINSS HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING BUILDINGS, 
c. 
EXTENSION OF PATENT. 

On the 10th March, 1845, Her Majesty's Privy Coun il having 
Fraviousiz heard evidence as tc the 'merits of A. M. Perkins’s 

atent Hot-Water Apparatus, Lord Brougham gave judgment, 
of which the following is an extract :— 

“Their Lordships are of opinion that they ought to advise 
Her Majesty to extend this patent. which is an ingenious and 
useful invention, for the period of five years.” 

The Patentee having acquired great experience during 14 
years’ close application to the erection of this Apparatus in 
every variety of form, and having effected many improvements, 
he can with renewed confidence offer it to the attention of the 
public as a most efficient modeof warming and ventilating 
buildings. s “ ‘. 

Numerous references can be given of its successful applica- 
tion, to churches, mansions, conservatories, warehouses, offices, 
drying-rooms, &c.&c. | a 7 

lans and estimates will be furnished on application at the 
Manufactory, No. 6, Francis-street, Regent-square, Gray's Inn- 
road, London. 


WWO GALVANISTS, ELECTRO-METAL- 
. LURGISTS, AnD PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 


MAKERS. 

BURROWS & THOMS, 289, Stranp, nearly opposite Surrey- 
street, Operative Chemists, and Manufacturers of Chemical 
and Galvanic Apparatus, inform those engaged in ithe electro- 
deposition of metals, telegraphic, and other practical applica- 
tions of Galvanism, that they can now supply them to any 
extent with their improved Porous Ware, which withstands the 
action of all solutions without becoming disintegrated; and 
Hard Glazed Porcelain Troughs, both square and round, of all 
dimensions. 5 

Square Washing Trays and Iodine Pans for the Daguerréo- 
type and Calotype. i 

Galvanic Batteries, of the most improved construction, for 
practical or experimental purposes. 

Galvanic Coil Machines, and every kind of Electro-Magnetic 
Apparatus. . 

Sulphuret of Carbon, Sulpbete of Copper, and all other Che- 
micals, of superior quality, both wholesale and retail. 

The Trade and Exporters supplied on liberal terms. 

Works of Art, Dies and Ornamental Patterns, electro-copied 


with care and in confidence. 
ME TCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
Fi BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and_is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of paproven graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties, 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
peeeaiee Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
ishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 
N ECHI’S NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS 
a PRESENTS.—The greatest vastety for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, both in price and choice, are at Mechi's Manufactory 
and Emporium of Elegance, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, 
where may be suited the economist or the luxurious. Bagatelle 
tables, 3/. 10s, to 13/. 10s. writing desks, 10s. to 20/.; dressing 
cases, 20s. to 100/,; work boxes, 12s, to 20/.; leather writing 
cases (with or without dressing case), 18s. to 16/.; tea chests, 
7s. 6d. to 8l.; envelope cases, 10s. to 10/.; inkstands, in bronze, 
wood, and papier maché, 6s. to 6l. 6s.; splendid papier maché 
work tables, 10/. 10s.; sets of tea trays, 8/. to 20/.; work and 
cake baskets, 25s. to 50s.; card racks, 26s. to 40s.; hand screens, 
8s. to 48s. ; netting boxes, 25s. to 27s.; card boxes, 2/. to Si. 58.5 
pole screens, 4/. 10s. per pair; ladies’ folios, richly painted, 30s. 
to 3l. 3s.; ladies’ companions, or pocket work boxes, in pearl, 
shell, paper, and leather, at all prices; ladies’ scent and toilet 
bottles, 7s. 6d. to 3/. 3s.; ladies’ card cases, 10s. to 5/.; elegant 
chess boards and ivory chessmen, various prices, to 16/. 16s. ; 
watch stands, 27s. each; gold and silver pencil cases; elegant 
cases of seven-day razors, from 25s. to 101. 10s.; ivory-handled 
and Scotch strops in every variety ; sporting knives, 16s. to 3l. ; 
splendid Wharncliffe knives; ladies’ scissors, 5s. to 50s. per 
pair ; cases of plated and silver desserts, to 25/.; cases of splendid 
table cutlery, to 40/.; and a variety of other articles, of which 
Catalogues may be had, gratis. As MECHI manufactures ex- 
tensively on his own premises, jthe pelty of every article 
is warranted,—Table cutlery, Sheflield plate, &c, 














RECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
These celebrated Instruments, mezcuring. when closed, 
34 inches, possess suflicient power to show clearly Jupiter's 
Moons. Its efficient performance asa R ring Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an 
additional Eye-piece (Huyghensian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the le Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 
3inches, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


ZLECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
4 warranted quality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGTON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England and France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for every 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. = 
Having granted numerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, they beg to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of goods sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the above marks. 
RE-PLATING AND GILDING. 
Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plated, or re- 
ilt, and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 
Establishments. Oo other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by purchasing goods so plated orgilt, will be proceeded 
against. 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & CO. | street); ss 
And 45, Moorgate-street, City. 
TD RESSING-CASES.— Fister, 188, Strand. — 
A large STOCK of CASES, with new and improved mor- 
ticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose; warranted 
to stand the tropical climate. good dressing-case, either 
lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 3/. to sul. Also 
writing desks, work-boxes, leather travelling desks, and de- 
spatch boxes. S. F. bas the best selection of the above in the 
trade; also an assortment of fancy articles too numerous to 
mention, 


] ETTSS PATENT BRANDY, certified by the 

faculty of England to be the purest spirit, and guaranteed 
by the Patent Metallig Capsules, embossed “ Betts's Patent 
Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars,”’ is sold at 3s. 6d. bottle included 
by the most respectable dealers, lists of whom may be obtained 
at the Distillery, where quantities of not less than two gallons, 
in bulk or bottles, are supplied. Address, 7, Smithfield Bars. 


ry r r 
JRANDY AND CAPSULES 

) Mr. BETTS (the late firm of J. T. Betts & Co.) Patent 
Brandy Distiller, 7. Smithfield Bars, feels it due to himself and 
the public to state, that the manufacture of the Patent Brandy 
was not, nor ever has been, known to an rson except to 
himself and one of his sons. And that he was succeeded in the 
business of the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, by his Sons, 
J.T. Betts, jun. & Co. on bis retiring therefrom, in 18143. 

Mr. Betts further states, that he is the sole patentee, manu- 
facturer, and vendor of the Metallic Capsule (or solid metal 
covering for the mouths of bottles); that no other Brandy in 
England, except BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, is thereby pro- 
tected. The Patent Metallic Capsule if, therefore, applied to 
any other Brandy, must have been surreptitiously obtained. 

Metallic Capsule Manufactory, 
1, Wharf-road, City-road. 
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QEA-BATHING AT HOME 

' HUMPHREYS’S MEDICAL MARINE ESSENCE.—The 
chemical ingredients of sea water are so concentrated that a 
little added to the water used for sponging, or any sort of 
domestic bath, bas a most salutary influence. “ Its use with 
children is most important."’— Globe. 8s an embrocation or 
bath, with warm water, it relieves cold feet, prevents chilblains 
and attacks of cold or rheumatism. Sold in bottles, 1s. Idd. 
each, by all leading chemists, &c. 


TIXEAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fami- 
lies, Hotel-keepers, and large Consumers supplied with Tea 

at the wholesale price for cash. 

Black, 2s. 8d, 39. 0d. 3s. 4d. 38. 8d. 49. 0d. 4s. 4d. 49. 8d. & Ss. 

Green, 38. 4d. 3s. 8d. 48. 0d. 45. 4d. 58. Od. 6s. Od, 

Coflee, 9d. Wd. Is.0d, Is. 2d. is.4d. 1s. 6d. & Is. Bd. 
One pound and upwards sent to any part of Town, 
MANSELL & CO. 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 

Country orders for 61b. of Tea and upwards delivered free o. 
carriage to any part of the kingdom. 


I EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 

taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
a 


confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 
medy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Billious and Liver Complaints ; they act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach and come 
posure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles, at 1s. ldd. or 
2s, 9d. each, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, 
Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine Venders. 
Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an imitation. 


| AIR RESTORED.—IMPORTANT to 
LADIES, All who study the graces are now referred to 
another proof, in addition to those which have been afforded in 
such numbers, and from persons of such undoubted standin 
and respectability, of the excellent virtues of Oldridge’s Balm o 
Columbia, for nourishing, improving, and restoring the Hair, 
in the following decisive testimonial ;— v 
“ April 25, 1845, 44, Saville-street, Hull. 
“Gentlemen,—A few weeks ago, a young lady, whose hair 
had become very thin, and, in some parts, had entirely fallen 
off, applied to me to see if 1 could prepare her anything to restore 
it. I advised herto try your Balm, and I am sure you will have 
much pleasure in hearing that after using three small bottles, 
she called to inform me that her hair was perfectly restored. 
As this is one of the most decided cases I ever knew, I thought 
it only right that you should be made acquainted with it. 
sentlemen, yours truly, 
Joun Freeman, Chemist, &c. Hull.” 
C. and A. OLDRIDGE’s BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the 
Hair to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles generally restore it again; it also 
prevents grayness. 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No other 
POLDRIDGE'S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, the second hous 
os *e ” 
from the Strand, London, 




















PAINTING, 
. SCULPTURE, 
ARCHITECTURE, 
' ENGRAVING, 
&e, &e. 


CONTAINING 
28 PAGES OF 84 COLUMNS, 
EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
BY ENGRAVINGS. 
One Shilling Monthly. 


THE ART-UNION, 


MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE FINE ARTS: 


THE ARTS DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL ; 
AND RECORD OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 





- ESTABLISHED IN JANUARY, 1839. 





Tar Art-Uniox—of which Eighty-eight Monthly Parts have been issued since its 
commencement in January, 1839—has been recommended by the Press, universally, as 
** ably and impartially conducted ;” as ‘‘ admirably calculated to advance the objects of 
artists, and increase the growing taste for Works of Art ;” and as “ at once establishing, 
by the excellence of its arrangements, the variety and interest of its intelligence, and the 
‘tone of its opinions, the highest claims upon all lovers of Art.” Similar recommendations 
have emanated from the Foreign Press :—in Galignani it has been commended for “* sound 
taste and judgment”; and by the Kunstblatt (the oracle of Art in Germany) it has been 
accepted as “ a safe authority on all matters appertaining to British Art.” 


The circulation of the Ant-Uyion has, during the past year, averaged 5,000 monthly ; 

t is distributed not only among artists generally, but extensively among those whose 

e isure enables them to cultivate the Arts as sources of intellectual enjoyment, and who 

“ek to be made acquainted with all improvements in LireratuRE, Science, and the Finz 

“nrs,and their application to the UszruL Arts, and the Ants Decorative and ORNA- 
™ eNTAL, in their several departments. 


The Ant-Usion is especially recommended to Famizigs in which the Arts are studied as 
sources of intellectual enjoyment. To the Stupeyt 1x Daawine it may prove a most 
desirable aid ; and to Scuoo.s a very valuable auxiliary. 


To all who-are. interested in Ant—either as a profession or an intellectual luxury—the 
Art-Uniox cannot fail4o be an aequisition,’ Its leading Conductor, although his connexion 
with Art has been long and intimate, is not an Artist. His aim is to be at once just and 
generons; to divest criticism of confusing and cumbrous technicalities; to avoid prejudice 
and partisanship as the most dangerous of all evils; to maintain and prove the pre- 
eminence of British Art; and, by the exertion of continual energy and industry, to 
advante a profession which receives, and is worthy to receive, the highest veneration ; in 
short, to supply to Artists, Amateurs, and Connoisseurs, accurate and useful information 


faining ind estimating the progress of Art, both at home and abroa:. 
. 


.Each Monthly Part of the Art-Unton is largely illustrated by Woop Exeravincs— 
des¢ribing the various subjects under consideration ; these, for the most part, exhibit the 
progress of ‘taste as applied to manufactures, and are suggestions for decoration and orna- 
ment. . Woodeuts, however, are frequently introduced of portraits of popular pictures, and 
other opjécts of interest; while presented with each number is AN ENGRAVING ON STEEL, OR 
AN EXAMPLE OF PINE LITHOGRAPHY=the cost of which, separately, would greatly exceed 
that of the Part in which it appears. 


Part LXXXIX. oF tae Art-UNtON—COMMENCING THE EIGHTH ANNUAL VOLUME—WILL 
BE PUBLISHED ON TUE IsT OF JANUARY, 1846; AND THE OCCASION IS SUGGESTED AS CONVE- 
MIENT FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, WHO MAY THUS BE ENABLED TO COMPLETE THE WORK DURING 
THR RNSUING YEAR. HITHERTO MUCH INCONVENIENCE HAS ARISEN, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING ‘*SETS”—SEVERAL OF THE PARTS HAVING BEEN “ OUT OF PRINT.” 


To MANUFACTURERS, Decorative and Ornamental Designers, their Employers and 
Artisans, and alt who are interested in improving the Usgrut Arts by subjecting them to 
the influence of the Fixz Arts, the Anrt-Unxion Monthly Journal is recommended as 
supplying such practical information as may enhance the MERCANTILE VALUE of the various 
pr of Britisn Lypustry. 


In order to communicate FACTS so as to render them available as suggestions to the 
producer, the several articles are illustrated by ExpLanatorny Woopcuts. They are addressed 
to every trade in which taste can be brought to co-operate with the artisan; and THE MER- 
CANTILE VALUE OF THE USEFUL ARTS BR AUGMENTED BY THE AID OF TUE F'iss ARTS. 


The Art-Untoy Journal, as its name imports, was instituted mainly to enforce the neces- 
sity of UN1oN between the different branches of Art, and more particularly the intimate 
connexion that exists between those Arts which have been regarded as entirely artistic, and 
those which have been deemed exclusively wechanical; the purpose being to show that 
mind as well as hand is required»in every branch of Decorative Ant. 


The publication, therefore, is recommended to the attention of persons interested in the 
cultivation of the arts of Decoration and Ornament—in the furnishing of houses with taste, 


| elegance and judgment ; and in the introduction of improvements in designs for Brith 
manufactures—from articles of high importance to the most trifling matters in general 

| which may be made subservient to the JUDICIOUS EDUCATION of the BYE and MIND—a work 
{in which every Manufacture une iously taking an active part, and which he 
either advances or retards, more or less, by every article he multiplies and circulates 
among mankind. 





Thus publicity is given, so far as the influence of the Journal extends, to any improve 
ment introduced into the external form and character of articles of British manufactur, 
The sup y of our factures has been long maintained, and is universally acknov.! 
ledged on the Continent. While, however, the foreign producer admits our superistity in 
the very essential points of substance and durability, he generally refers with ming 
triumph and scorn to the Fors of our productions. Buta time is approaching When ma! 
may surpass the foreign competitor in DEsIGN as much as we have hitherto excelled him# 
MATERIAL. 








In pursuance of our plan, therefore, we shall notice every improvement in manule 
| tured articles where the influence of the Fine Arts has been or may be exercised; 
| wherever our notices require the aid of explanatory woopcuTs, such woodcuts shall be as 
ciated with them. We may thus hold out a sure encouragement to improvement, in giving 
| to such improvement that publicity which rarely fails to secure substantial reward, while 
exciting a more general desire to‘achieve excellence. bid 


1% 
Hitherto the Manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make kniéwilt 
improvements in taste and external form to which his productions had been subjected; tt 

| the public journals HAVE COMPLETELY OVERLOOKED THE SILENT BUT POWERFUL INSTRUCTOM 
| WHICH EMANATE PROM THE Factoxixs or GReat Britain. 


| The present period is auspicious for our purpose; the establishment of Schools d 
upon all subjects in which they are interested, and to the public the means of justly ascer- | 


Design in the leading Manufacturing Towns of the Kingdom is producing the best resilts; 
| and the boon recently accorded by the LgGistaruRne TO THE MANUFACTURER, by end 

| him to REGISTER his improvements, secures him from Piracy; we bave made such arrange 
! ments—during a recent Tour in the Manufacturing Districts—as will enable us to procure 
| copies of the best Designs, at the time they are registered, and which we shall, as early # 
| possible afterwards, communicate to the Public. 

| 

| 





ILLUSTRATED TOUR IN 
THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION IX THE 


ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


A TOUR IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: 


Extensively Illustrated by Woodcuts, 
EXHIBITING THE PROGRESS OF DESIGN IN MANUFACTURES, 





Picturing the various articles of recent produce which manifest improvement, and 
ing the systems pursued in the principal English and Scottish Factories :—those 
especially of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Nottingham, Kidderminster, 5tou 
Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Coventry,—the Potteries of Staffordshire and Worcester, 
great Iron Foundry of Coalhbrookdale,—Glasgow, Paisley, dc. &c. 


The First Part of this Tour, comprising Birmingham, illastrated, will appest i 
Art-Union, No, 89, for January 1846. 2 7s 





Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Publishers, 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand, 
To whom all communications for Tar Eprror may be addressed. 





Printed by James Hotmes, of. No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
ton-streét North, in the said county, Publisher, at, 


i: 
by Joun Franets, of No. 14, Wel <q in Wel 
t Ball & Bradiute, Edinburgh;—for Ingianp,J. Cumming, Dublin,—Saturday, December 
. ] 
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